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THE SITUATION 


THE belief is widespread that Hitler is a man who ‘ cannot stop,’ that 
he is driven ever onwards by some itch, or some demonic obsession, that 
the time will come when he will find himself on the edge of the abyss and, 


being unable to ‘ stop,’ will crash downwards and meet his doom. He 
once said of himself that he ‘moved on with somnambulist certitude.’ 
A somnambulist does indeed move onwards with certitude and does not 
know whither he is going. But he finds his way back to his bed, although 
he may have followed paths he would have deemed perilous, had he been 
awake. The image, conjured up, of a somnambulist, who walks along a 
roof and, coming to the eaves, falls down into the area and breaks his neck, 
is not a true one. But it has helped to spread the illusion about the 
inevitability of Hitler’s ultimate doom. The same sort of illusion has 
engendered the opinion that, even if his armed forces are victorious, he 
will never be able to retain and consolidate his conquests, for the con- 
quered nations will rise against him, that he will be overthrown by revolu- 
tion if he cannot be defeated in the field. Or, as the common saying is, 
give him enough rope, and he will hang himself. 

We have a vivid recollection of the 30th January, 1933, when a German 
Socialist, the foreign editor of a well-known German newspaper, entered 
the dining-room of the Reichstag to impart the joyful news that Hitler 
had just been appointed to the Chancellorship, that in two or three 
months this Austrian charlatan, this travelling showman, this vulgar 
demagogue (this spellbinder, who might mislead the politically backward 
middle-class and the semi-literate peasantry, but who knew nothing of 
administration matters, and less than nothing about foreign affairs) 
this Adolf Hitler, would be exposed by his own incompetence and 
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inadequacy to universal derision, and a rather discreditable but comic 
interlude in the history of the German Republic would be brought to 
anend. Hitler’s deluded followers—especially the women—would then 
have learnt common sense at last, the authority of the Republic 
would be restored, and the German nation, led by the Social Demo- 
crats and the Trade Unions would, with the backing of the Reichs- 
wehr, at last be able to collaborate with other nations in the peaceful 
tasks confronting mankind (one of these tasks being the final revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles, which must, of course, include a ‘ settlement ’ of 
the problem created by the ‘impossible Polish Corridor ’). 

We are reminded of this incident by a talk which was broadcast from 
London to German listeners only the other day. This talk was selected 
for reproduction in The Listener of October 16th. It struck us as fully in 
keeping with the general character of British medium-wave propaganda 
to Germany—that is to say, as cheap and silly. We may remark, in 
parenthesis, that despite the growing concern that is felt with regard to 
this propaganda, and despite a few superficial improvements, it remains, 
on the whole, so ill-conceived, so misdirected, and so unworthy of the 
cause it is supposed to promote, that it must be qualified not merely as 
useless, but as positively nefarious. The German news-bulletins trans- 
mitted from London on the medium wave may help, in a small way, to 
correct German official falsehoods, but they should do more than counter- 
act this possible benefit by their crude advocacy. The talks, with rare 
exceptions (that are lost in the superfluity of tedious and transparently 
propagandist matter), reveal no insight into the German mind and no 
understanding of the German situation in particular and of the Euro- 
pean situation in general (the misuse repeatedly made for several weeks 
of the memorable sermon recently preached by the Bishop of Miinster 
was peculiarly foolish and impolitic). 

The broadcast reproduced in The Listener was headed ‘ Hitler’s 
Blunders.’ Hitler is always credited with making ‘ blunders’ by our 
official and unofficial propagandists—indeed the poor creature appears to 
flounder so helplessly from one disaster into another as to call for some 
astonishment that he has been able to blunder along for more than two 
years and does not appear to be anywhere near the end of his blunders 
even now. The author of this broadcast informed his German listeners, 
in their native ignorance, that ‘ Hitler, so the doctors tell me, is a 
paranoiac . . . and believes that he is the “man of destiny ” who will 
conquer the world . . . such men do not know when to stop.. .’ 
Hitler’s ‘ swagger,’ as recorded by Mr. Shirer, in his Berlin Diary, ‘ was 
fatal; it meant the over-confidence, the arrogance that the Greeks call 
hubris which goes before a fall. . . . This is the great mistake : to believe 
himself infallible and all other men his tools or dupes.’ 

It is not at all certain that Hitler isa paranoiac. Had this particular 
broadcaster taken the trouble to discuss this subject with ‘ doctors ’ who 
know something about it, he would have found them of varying opinion 
and, on the whole, rather sceptical. But even if Hitler is indeed a para- 
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noiac, his ailment will not necessarily take the form ascribed to it in the 
broadcast. And even if it does, of what profit will it be if his downfall 
came after ourown ? Even if it were true that he does not know ‘ when 
to stop,’ has he not brought enough disaster upon mankind already and 
may he not bring as much again, or even more? It may be that, like 
Napoleon, he thinks the English stupidly obstinate because they will go 
on fighting. Does he, and did Napoleon, draw any comfort from belief 
in this obstinacy ? Could we draw any comfort from the fact of his 
paranoia, if it were a fact ? The ‘ paranoia ’ attributed to Hitler is simply 
a piece of self-deception on the part of a small mind that will do any- 
thing rather than think. Even if it could be proved, as it cannot be, that 
Hitler is a paranoiac, the fact of his paranoia would be of no immediate 
relevance. 

That Hitler is infallible is another widespread illusion which was 
started by his adulators—Field Marshal Goering amongst them. They 
may believe, or pretend to believe, in his infallibility. He himself does 
not. He is no such fool. He has himself referred in terms of mockery to 
this illusion. In a broadcast transmitted from London at the beginning 
of the year, one of our clever propagandists announced his triumphant 
conclusion that Hitler was not only fallible, but had actually committed 
seven blunders. In his speech before the Reichstag, Hitler replied that he 
had committed not seven, but seven hundred and twenty-four blunders. 


That illusions of this kind should be perpetuated by silly people is bad 
enough. But that they should be reinforced by a wise and experienced 
politician, whose words carry more weight, perhaps, than those of any 
other man alive, is a more serious matter. We refer to President Roose- 
velt, who said in his speech on October 27th that Hitler 


‘can be stopped and can be compelled to dig in. And that will be the 
beginning of his downfall, because dictatorship of the Hitler type can live 
only through continuing victories, increasing conquests.’ 


This, unless we are greatly mistaken, is just what Hitler means to do 
—and always meant to do. It may be that he believes himself to be ‘ a 
man of destiny ’"—such a belief has been held by men of genius before. 
But his aspirations, vast as they are, have a clear contour. They are not 
illimitable, although if they are indeed achieved, they will affect the 
entire globe. Nor are they unrealistic. It is this that makes Hitler 
so dangerous, more dangerous than Napoleon, namely, that he has a 
definite strategic and political conception, that this conception, romantic 
or extravagant as it may have seemed at one time, is profoundly realistic. 
Indeed, it is itself the emergent reality of our day. His aspirations, so 
far from being interminable, are approaching their term. For Hitler, this 
war is almost over. 

The Germans, and not only Hitler, have a clear conception of what 
they want—a clear conception of the war, and a clear conception of the 
peace they mean to establish when it is over. The English have no 
clear conception, either of the war or of the peace to follow. This is 
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in the nature of things and, more especially, in the English character. 
It is the English way. It may turn out to be the better way. Events 
alone can show. 

All the wars waged by Germans since the Germans became a nation, 
that is to say, since the end of the Napoleonic era, have been wars of 
calculated and unprovoked aggression. Under the masterful statesman- 
ship of Bismarck, Germans chose their own time for three of these wars 
—their own time in the sense that they partly awaited and partly created 
a national and international situation that left their prospective enemies 
isolated and themselves with no other enemies, or even with allies. 
Denmark was attacked and despoiled by Prussia in alliance with Austria. 
Austria was then isolated, attacked, and defeated by Prussia in alliance 
with Italy (who was not saved by the success of the Prussian arms from 
being defeated by the great Austrian admiral, Tegetoff). The Franco- 
German war of 1870 was deliberately brought about by Bismarck, 
though the formal declaration of war came from France. After the 
dismissal of Bismarck, German diplomacy fell into the hands of amateurs 
under an amateur Emperor. To avert a situation in which there would 
be a war on two fronts had always been a purpose of Bismarck’s, as 
of Hitler’s, diplomacy. This purpose dominated all Bismarck’s, as it 
dominated all Hitler’s, dealings with Russia. 

The Germans suffered their first great defeat in the First World War 
before that war had begun, in so far as their diplomacy was outmatched 
by the diplomacy of France and England. The Germans did not go 
to war with calculated resolution and in their chosen time. Under 
Bismarck they would probably have attacked France in 1911 at the very 
latest after securing the neutrality of Russia. In 1914 outbreak of 
war was determined by a situation they did not control and by the flighti- 
ness of Austrian diplomacy over which they had far too little control. 
Calculated aggression, planned over a period of years, demands character, 
intellect, and unswerving resolution. These qualities were lacking amongst 
the German commanders and politicians under William II. He himself 
was no worse than his advisers in this respect and, in his exile, he showed 
more wisdom and dignity than any of them. The lack of these qualities 
was made doubly plain after the outbreak of war when the German High 
Command hesitated between the strategy prescribed by von Schlieffen and 
a purely empirical strategy. The French were attacked not only through 
Belgium, but also Alsace-Lorraine, where their defences were strongest 
and where they could, while holding the front, use lateral communications 
to reinforce the armies that were retiring before the Germans in the 
north. Instead of allowing the Russians to penetrate far into East Prussia, 
the German High Command transferred divisions from the west to the 
east, not for strategic, but for political and emotional reasons. It seemed, 
somehow or other, outrageous and catastrophic that the enemy should be 
on German soil. But in war-time no soil is sacred, not even German soil, as 
the Germans will have to learn if the Allies are to win the Second World 
War. The failure of German diplomacy to avert a war on two fronts, the 
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German offensive in Alsace-Lorraine, and the Battle of Tannenberg—all 
these made the Battle of the Marne and the events that led to the surrender 
of Germany in 1918 possible. All these mistakes were the result of irreso- 
lution as well as of political and strategic unwisdom. They have not been 
repeated by Hitler—he went to war in his own time, he avoided the war 
on two fronts, his strategy has been sound, and he has placed the united 
German nation under united political and military leadership. 

Throughout the last war German political and military leadership were 
at variance. The German nation was united. The Germans are the most 
united of nations in war time and the most disunited in peace time. Only 
war, or the prospect of war, will unite them. When they unite, it is always 
to make war. But their leaders, in the last war, were disunited. That the 
Germans were, nevertheless, able to fight on for more than four years, 
against a coalition that was immensely superior in numbers and resources, 
until reduced by fearful casualties, by hunger, and by revolution at home 
is one of the most awe-inspiring phenomena of modern history. It should 
make those who, day after day, talk about the difficulties the Germans 
have to face, how unpleasant they will find the Russian winter, how they 
will be running short of oil, and so on, reflect for a moment. The Germans 
had three war winters in Russia last time—more than 100,000 Germans 
had to undergo amputation of frost-bitten limbs during those winters. In 
the third and fourth winters of the last war, the Germans at home went 
hungry—this time, at the beginning of the third winter, they are much 
better fed than they were at the beginning of the second winter last time, 
nor is there any prospect whatever that the German food shortage this 
time will be anything like as severe as it was last time. The capacity of 
the Germans for suffering is immense. They complain, more than most 
people. They do not grin and bear it—but they bear it. 

The Germans, last time, knew neither how to win the war nor how to 
avert total defeat by negotiating a timely peace. Bismarck knew when 
to stop—men of insight and resolution always do. William II and his 
commanders and politicians did not know when to stop—men of irresolu- 
tion never do. And so the Germans, for all their soldierly skill and 
prowess, drifted, helpless and incomprehending, towards disaster. That 
amid disaster apparently so complete and irretrievable they should 
have had the biggest and most unmerited piece of good fortune that ever 
befell a defeated nation, that their enemies should have allowed victory 
to evaporate in clouds of utopian pseudo-humanitarian illusion, that, 
within a few years, the Germans were able not only to retrieve all they 
had lost, but to gain far more than they gained last time—such a stroke 
of good fortune even German philosophers, with all their genius for daring 
speculation, could not have foreseen ! 

It is said that no one ever learns from history. But the Germans do, 
although they mould their history to fit their learning. Like other nations, 
they make history by their deeds. But, unlike other nations, they make 
deeds of their own history. It is said that what has been, has been, and 
that even the Gods above cannot change the past. The Germans, however, 
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can. They are rewriting history and are explaining how things that 
happened did not happen, or happened differently. They are also 
remaking history. In the last war, some German professor—he must 
have been a disciple of Treitschke’s—wrote that if Germany were to be 
defeated, history would have lost its meaning. To the German history is 
pointless, indeed it is not history at all, but something quite different (it 
is not clear what) if it does not lead to success in war. Germany was 
defeated—and history duly lost its meaning in German eyes. Since then, 
the Germans have rewritten history—not only their own—and have 
re-endorsed it with profound and baleful meaning. It is this meaning 
they are determined to fulfil. They are not waging, but re-waging, war. 
The Second World War is not merely the continuation, but the re-making 
of the First. For the English the last war, like all their wars, was a job 
that had to be done. They thought it was done when the fighting came 
to an end. They passed on to another job—the job of abolishing wars 
altogether by making it impossible, through disarmament, to wage them, 
and of stopping them, through superior force, if they were waged. British 
policy at Geneva has been correctly summarised in the phrase, ‘ Disarm 
and fight the world.’ 

It may be possible to prevent this or that war, but it is not possible 
to prevent all wars, least of all under a self-contradictory formula. By © 
generalising the danger of war, the English lost sight of the particular 
danger. They regarded the prevention of war as a job in which the 
Germans could have an active share. They made the Germans equal 
partners in the enterprise and promoted equality as between victors 
and vanquished. But the purpose of every war is to establish in- 
equality—and the purpose of every peace that consummates and does 
not undo all that has been achieved is to perpetuate the inequality 
established by success in the field. Germans, in the wars they waged 
under Bismarck, established inequality as between themselves and, 
first of all, Denmark, secondly Austria, thirdly France. Of the three 
defeated Powers, France was the strongest and Bismarck’s foreign policy 
was dominated by his determination to perpetuate the inequality, 
achieved in the war of 1871, as between the Germans and the French, by 
all the means at his disposal—by maintaining a superior armament, by 
readiness to go to war at any moment, by diverting French aspirations 
from Europe and encouraging the French to engage in colonial enter- 
prise, and by following a pro-Russian (and therefore anti-Polish) policy. 
In this way Bismarck not only made Germany great but laid the founda- 
tions of a peace that lasted twice as long as the peace that separated the 
two World Wars. 

To allow the defeated enemy to recover in less than one generation, 
as the English—and the reluctant French—allowed the Germans to 
recover would have seemed completely idiotic to Bismarck, as it would 
also have seemed to the greater English statesmen, to Lord Salisbury, 
for example. It seemed equally idiotic to Hitler. He has spoken 
quite frankly on the subject. For example, in December, 1932, that is to 
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say, before he became Chancellor and had not begun his simple task of 
leading English and French politicians around by their noses, he said to 
the British Air Attaché in Berlin: ‘You British bungled the Peace 
Treaty. Having disarmed Germany, you should have deprived her of her 
coalfields and industrial areas, and have sent the German people back to 
the land to farm the plains of Prussia and eastern Europe.” 4 

This may or may not have been the most politic way of dealing with 
the Germans, but it would have been an effective way, whereas the way 
they were actually dealt with was not, and could not be, effective. If the 
Germans are well informed about the situation in this country, those of 
them who may fear that Germany will lose the war must find consolation 
in the knowledge that she will still have a chance of winning the peace— 
that there are, in this country, innumerable sponsors and promoters of 
schemes for a ‘ world order,’ for ‘ Federal Union,’ for an ‘ international air 
force,’ for disarmament, and so on, all of them busily engaged in the task 
of losing the peace a second time and bringing on the Third World War. 
Such Germans must also find comfort in the wireless propaganda addressed 
to them from London, in so far as its underlying tendency is to make out 
that we are not really at war with the German nation, but with their 
rulers (indeed, one would sometimes, when listening in, gather that we 
are not fighting against the German people, but for them). The Atlantic 
Charter, for all its grave defects, does at least make unilateral disarma- 
ment a condition of peace with the Germans, though to ensure the peace, 
even unilateral disarmament is not enough. Germany cannot be kept 
disarmed, her defeat cannot be perpetuated, and the Third World War 
cannot be averted if the main foundations of her armed strength, that 
is to say, her national unity and her industrial resources, are left intact. 

One thing is certain. If the Germans win the war, they will perpetuate 
their victory. If they break the armed might of Great Britain and the 
Empire, they will keep it broken for ever—and as for England herself, her 
fate will be such that her people will envy the happy conditions of Poles 
and Czechs. Not even if, in course of time, there be a change of Govern- 
ment, not even if some form of democracy is established in Berlin—will 
the Germans, if they win the war, allow the difference between victors 
and vanquished to disappear. And they will be right—from their point 
of view. There is, in these matters, no such thing as objectivity, no 
unchallengeable abstract justice. He who proposes that they be dealt 
with sub specie eternitatis proposes nothing less than the forfeiture of 
victory, and threatens to bring upon his own people—his family, his 
friends, and all his fellow-countrymen—‘ the abomination that maketh 
desolate.’ 

What the Germans want is to achieve and to retain the strategic, 
political, and economic superiority that will make them the permanent 
masters of Europe. They are fighting to establish permanent inequality 
not only between themselves and the next strongest European nation, but 
between themselves and all other European nations put together. When 

1 Broadcast by Col. Christie in the ‘ Overseas Programme,’ December 17, 1940. 
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they have achieved this, they will stop fighting, for there will be no point 
in going on. They have very nearly achieved it under Hitler and he is 
almost ready to cry ‘Halt!’ The ‘ peace offensive’ he is expected to 
make will not, if he does indeed make it, be a mere trick or a piece of 
bluff. It will correspond with the realities of the situation. 

It would seem that the progress of the German armed forces in Russia 
is both slower and costlier than was originally anticipated, although the 
German High Command know enough about warfare always to allow 
for a wide margin of error. They certainly under-rated the Russian 
national spirit. The Yugoslav ‘revolution,’ the British expedition 
to Greece, the defence of Crete, brief and seemingly abortive as all these 
actions were, enabled the Imperial Forces to occupy Syria with little diffi- 
culty, wrecked the schemes of Rashid Ali, and removed every serious 
obstacle to the invasion of Iran. The German invasion of Russia would 
have had a very different aspect if the Germans had been able to penetrate 
into the Near and Middle East. Turkey might have found herself unable 
to maintain a benevolent neutrality. The junction of the Imperial and 
Russian forces might have become impossible. It may be that the cam- 
paign conducted so ably by Generals Wavell and Auchinleck will turn out 
to be amongst the decisive campaigns of the war. Everything could have 
been lost—and can still be lost—in the Middle East. Much—perhaps 
everything—may have been saved. 

The German invasion of Russia was almost certainly delayed by 
several weeks. It is not the winter so much which the Germans need fear 
in Russia, seeing that it will tend to immobilise both sides on the northern 
and middle fronts and allow continued mobility and greater concentration 
on the northern front, which is by far the most important—Moscow is 
important, certainly, but the Crimea, Rostoff, and Baku are more so. 
The difficulties created by the transition from autumn to winter—the rain 
and the mud—are serious, even if they do not hurt. Had the invasion 
begun only a few weeks earlier, as, apparently, it would have been had 
not the situation in the Balkans and the Near and Middle East been 
turned against the Germans, they might have taken Moscow by now 
and would probably have penetrated beyond Rostoff and would perhaps 
be threatening Baku and Astrakhan. 

Nevertheless, the German military achievement is prodigious. It may 
have fallen so far short of what was originally planned, that the Germans 
will, perhaps, be unable to reach their terminal objectives until the spring. 
This would give the Russian forces some time to reorganise and to 
recuperate and will enable the Imperial Forces to consolidate their 
defensive and offensive positions in the Near and Middle East. We do 
not know with any certitude what the German terminal objectives are, 
but it may be assumed that they are the Volga and the Caucasian oil- 
fields and industries. It may be that the Germans will fail, but there is 
no obvious reason why they should—their casualties must be heavy, but 
they cannot be nearly as great as the Russians make them out to be (nor 
can the Russian casualties be as heavy as the Germans pretend), there are 
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no evident signs of exhaustion in the German army, there are, as far as 
can be judged from outside, no rifts in the German leadership (the reports 
of antagonism between the Officer Corps and the National Socialist Party 
are not very convincing), the German civilian population is better off now 
than it was after the first two years of the last war, and is willing to endure. 

That the Germans will reach their terminal objectives within, say, the 
next six months, would seem to be a reasonable assumption on the part 
of the German High Command. Once they have reached them, they will 
have severed the Russians from the Imperial Forces and will be holding a 
line of great defensive strength along the Volga, which is a mighty river and 
like no other river in Europe. They should then have no great difficulty 
in keeping the remnants of the Russian forces at bay for an indefinite 
period. And they will have at their disposal so many new industries and 
sources of supply that they will be almost immune to blockade. They 
will continue to be short of some important commodities, but they will 
have blunted the economic weapon which was used so trenchantly against 
them in the last war. 

The Germans are ‘as formidable on the defensive as they are on 
the offensive, and unless their armies are dislodged, unless what they 
have taken is retaken, unless they are forced to capitulate on terms that 
will make it impossible for them to resume hostilities and for the Allies 
to occupy Germany itself, the Allies will have lost the war. The war 
cannot be won unless the Allies take the general offensive. Perhaps the 
present operations in Libya are the beginning of this general offensive. 

When Hitler armies have gone a little further, there will be no need for 
them to go further still. Ifit is said that Hitler has some sort of paranoiac 
obsession, or some kind of itch that allows him no rest, the answer is that 
even if he makes no further conquests he will have enough tasks in hand 
to soothe any itch. He is, even now, engaged in empire-building on a 
colossal scale. The Grossdeutschland dreamt of by generations of Pan- 
Germans has been more than achieved—that is to say, a united Germany 
with frontiers coinciding with the linguistic confines and inhabited by a 
politically and ‘ racially’ homogeneous people. This Grossdeuischland is 
the Lebensraum of which we have heard so much. Beyond it—east, west, 
north and south—is the Grossrawm, made up of a federal union of nomin- 
ally independent States, with frontiers re-adjusted in accordance with the 
‘racial’ principle. These States are being converted into German depen- 
dencies—Italy is one of them (her only chance of winning the war is to 
lose it). The political structure of the Grossraum, the nature of its trade, 
industry and agriculture, will be determined in Berlin, the capital of the 
new European federation, and will be supervised by men drawn from the 
higher ranks of the National Socialist Party. The Party is to be the chief 
agent for the complete reorganisation of Europe for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Neuordnung, the Pax Germanica. The German armed forces 
are the conquerors of this vast Empire—they are to garrison its strategic 
points and to defend its frontiers and shores against the rest of the world. 
The function of the Party is to provide the colonial administrators. 
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With the Pax Germanica there can be no compromise, not only for 
reasons of pride and principle, but for reasons of sheer survival. The Pax 
Germanica would be incompatible with the continued existence of the 
British Empire and with the continued existence of Great Britain as an 
independent Power—and, therefore, as a free and prosperous community. 
The Pax Germanica would be nothing less than a Pan-German Empire 
extending from the Volga to the Bay of Biscay and from the Arctic to the 
Mediterranean. This Pan-German Empire would be so mighty, would 
have such resources at its disposal, and command points of such strategic 
importance for the conduct of war on land, in the air, and on the sea, that 
it would, in time, and without the necessity of going to war again, com- 
mand the Mediterranean and contest the British command of the North 
and Narrow Seas. Command of the Mediterranean means command of 
Northern Africa and this, in its turn, means the establishment of naval 
and aerial bases on the shores of the Atlantic and of the Red Sea. 
Although Hitler does not aspire to the conquest of the world, he will, if 
he achieves what now seems very near achievement, and if what he 
achieves is not wrested from him, not only be master of Europe, but 
will have made Germany so great a power—so formidable a Welt- 
macht—that she will be able to intervene decisively in the affairs of 
Powers in all continents, including the affairs of the United States and 
the South American continent. She will not be conqueror of the world, 
or master of the world in a direct sense—but she will be the world’s boss 
and bully. To achieve this it is not necessary for her to go on and on. 
Hitler has always been conscious of the limits of his endeavours—and 
those limits are very near. He knows the truth of Goethe’s maxim: 
‘In der Beschriinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister.’ And there is nothing 
in his writings or any of his utterances from Mein Kampf down to his 
most recent speech to show that he is not capable of being this ‘ master,’ 
that he does not know ‘ when to stop.’ 

The task that confronts Great Britain and her Allies is, therefore, 
much more formidable than any they have so far undertaken. It is the 
task not merely of frustrating further German offensives, of compelling 
the Germans ‘to dig themselves in,’ but the supreme task of inflicting total 
and irrevocable defeat on the German armed forces by all available means, 
and to impose upon the German nation a peace that will not only liberate 
the conquered countries, but will also leave them with strategic frontiers 
that will enable them to preserve their regained independence (it will 
not be worth regaining if it cannot be preserved), a peace that will 
render the Germans permanently unable to go to war again, a peace i. at 
will perpetuate the victory that will have been won for the second time 
by years of effort, heroism, and sacrifice. The alternative is the Third 
World War—and that war, if it comes, will be lost. The English have had 
one chance—and they forfeited that chance. They now have a second 
chance. If they miss it, they will not have a third. 

THe Eprtor. 





THE GOVERNMENT: A CRITICAL PHASE 


A NEw session of Parliament has just been opened as these lines are 
written. It is the third session of the war, and before it ends a year 
hence Great Britain will have crossed the watershed of her destiny. The 
beginning of the first session ! That seems more remote than times much 
farther removed from us. Sometimes one wonders whether it ever 
belonged to objective reality. How one looked down on Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s economical smile and his calm hands (he never fidgeted) clasped in 
complacent assurance, waiting for Hitler to miss the *bus! The second 
session opened last November in a mood of national exaltation such as 
England can only have captured once or twice in all her history. The 
bombs fell and resolution rose and the people and Mr. Churchill reci- 
procally inspired each other in a great communion of courage. That 
marvellous mood has gone; it could never endure through a long war, 
and it would be useless to bewail its evaporation, even if it had evaporated, 
which it has not. It has only cooled off and hardened like steel in the 
tempering to an unsubduable will to win. That is the spirit of Parlia- 
ment to-day as it is of the people. Mr. Churchill knows his people too 
well to doubt for one instant that the moral resources for victory are 
present. They will not fail. Nor can Mr. Churchill complain that Par- 
liament presents any obstacles. What would Asquith or Lloyd George 
have given in the last war for such a united Parliament, for one so free 
from divisions and intrigues ? No Prime Minister was ever so fortunate 
in his parliamentary support. 

However, a cloud, if no bigger than a man’s hand yet, rises 
above the parliamentary horizon. The unsubduable will seeks the 
instrument of victory, and it questions, Mr. Churchill and one or two 
other ministers apart, whether it has got it in the present Govern- 
ment. These questionings were heard before the Russian campaign ; 
they are transformed into anxieties, even acute anxieties, now that the 
battle-flames from Murmansk to Kerch are lighting up our own inade- 
quacies. We cannot strike in the west for strategic reasons. That Par- 
liament and the country accept without cavil. We cannot strike in the 
west for want of shipping. True and well understood. But the fact 
the Government has to understand is that the country suspects that we 
could not strike in the west if strategical reasons clamoured for it and if 
all the necessary shipping was available. And this in the third year of 
war, the sixth of rearmament! It is an unpleasant situation and explains 
the groundswell of impatience and criticism that is heard at Westminster 
and in the country. This impatience is a good thing in so far as it can only 
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be assuaged by the creation of the strongest possible Government driving 
at victory with an incandescent energy. But let it get out of hand and 
this impatience could work untold mischief. Take Mr. Shinwell. He is 
a fair embodiment of the spirit that we want to see animating the Govern- 
ment. But what has he taken to proposing in the last few days? ‘A 
Radical Coalition looking to the Left.’ Mr. Shinwell is a shrewd man. 
But what does he mean ? How do you get ‘a Radical Coalition looking 
to the Left’ in a House of Commons containing 400 Tories ? And can 
it be attained in any circumstances under a Conservative Prime Minister ; 
or is Mr. Churchill to go ? It cannot be that Mr. Shinwell wants a general 
election because he believes ‘a Radical Coalition looking to the Left’ 
would turn up on the toss ? That is too incredible. And why Radical ? 
What can be more Radical than this War Government which is carrying 
through day by day the greatest social and economic revolution in our 
history ? Radical is meaningless in this context. Finally, and what is 
more important, is Mr. Shinwell seriously suggesting that any sort of ideo- 
logical Government looking Left, Right or heavenwards would help at 
this moment ? It would surely be worse than a blunder to tamper in this 
way with the national unity which is the basis of the Government. That 
way ruin could lie. 

There is another school which considers that this Government is 
hamstrung by the presence in it of the former ‘appeasers.’ If 
we are to be honest there are no ‘appeasers’ in the Government 
to-day, and no fair-minded man would insult, say, Sir Kingsley 
Wood or Lord Halifax by suggesting that they are any less deter- 
mined to see the struggle through to victory than Mr. Churchill 
himself. Mr. Churchill gave Lord Halifax a glowing certificate of stead- 
fastness in the pursuit of victory when he was leaving for Washington. 
The test for any minister to-day is not his past, but his present fitness. 
Amid the famine, not of first-rate but even of second-rate men, no valu- 
able man should be lost for mere prejudice. The true case against the 
most prominent of the surviving appeasers, Lord Halifax, is that he is 
inadequate. Lord Halifax may not be long in Washington: If and when 
he returns it should not be to the War Cabinet. He is a man of fine personal 
rectitude and strong moral sense but not of strong purpose. Weakness 
was written over his Foreign Secretaryship, the merits of appeasement 
apart. Some who profess to know, say he was not a full-blooded 
appeaser like Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare. If 
this is so what did he do to restrain his colleagues ? Again, if this is true, 
what was he doing to let Lord Vansittart be replaced by Sir Horace Wilson 
without a protest? If, on the other hand, he was a whole-hearted 
appeaser, why had not he the courage of the policy ; why did he leave 
the adventure so completely to Chamberlain and Sir Horace Wilson ? 
Sir Arthur Salter, when he wrote Security, asked himself the question 
whether Lord Halifax has sufficient personal force or enough toughness 
in the fibre of his will. To put it no higher, Sir Arthur Salter’s doubts are 
many people’s doubts to-day, and while there are such doubts the War 
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Cabinet would not seem to be the best place for Lord Halifax at the 
moment. Sir Kingsley Wood has his uses ; but he is not of War Cabinet 
stature either. He is personally winning. His mind is nimble; he has 
been the stoutest of party men ; but as for the grand ideas of politics he 
gives little sign of having had much commerce with them. His contribu- 
tions to the War Cabinet’s counsels are unlikely to be in the way of 
abundance of creative ideas. 

There are weak men in the Government who are not of the 
appeasers. In any reconstruction Colonel Moore-Brabazon should 
pay forfeit for that misunderstood private speech. This Govern- 
ment has got to be above suspicion of paltering with Russia. 
But Mr. Churchill is still not ready for changes in his Govern- 
ment. He is more impervious still, perhaps dangerously so, to the call 
for changes in machinery such as the setting up of a small War Cabinet 
of ministers without departmental responsibilities or the appointment 
of a Minister of Production. Production : here is still the Government’s 
most vulnerable point. Sir Wardlaw Milne’s speech asserting that our 
production was only 75 per cent. of our capacity had its effect. Ministers 
were ‘ sent to it ’ by a fully roused Prime Minister. Matters have improved 
somewhat since then, but Mr. Bevin, also since then, has called for an 
increase in production by 40 per cent. We are not yet winning the battle 
of equipment and not to win it is to lose the war. Why, then, should Mr. 
Churchill so stubbornly resist some alternative method ; the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Production or the adoption of a central plan of 
production? Nearly all the best judges are agreed that only with some 
such change shall we get full production. 

But when it comes to changing his team, as distinct from reorganising 
the machinery of Government, one feels some sympathy with the Prime 
Minister. He could justifiably ask his critics to look over the benches of 
the House of Commons and point out who, if brought in, would greatly 
strengthen his Government. ‘Greatly strengthen,” be it noted, for 
there are plenty of potential under-secretaries about. Would Mr. Lees 
Smith or Mr. Shinwell or Mr. Noel Baker greatly strengthen it? Would 
any Liberal, apart from Mr. Lloyd George who, so the tale goes, has been 
four times invited to join the Government and has four times declined ? 
After the Gort dispatches, would the return of Mr. Hore Belisha or 
Mr. Burgin help Mr. Churchill ? What Conservatives would do? Lord 
Winterton ? Sir Wardlaw Milne? Sir Herbert Williams? Viewing 
these mediocre benches one may find comfort in some such reflection as 
that, Castlereagh and Canning excluded, most persons would be hard 
pressed to name the men in the ministries that brought Napoleon low 
after Pitt’s death. To-day it is Churchill and Beaverbrook, or should it 
be Churchill and Bevin ? Lord Beaverbrook is still the strongest indivi- 
dual force in the Government outside Mr. Churchill. He is the oddest 
combination. He has a demon in him. He finds a dwelling for Puck, too. 
The demon took charge in the inspired broadcast on his return from 
Moscow. Mr. Churchill has scarcely stirred England more. Puck, it is 
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said, had his innings a few days afterwards. Mr. Bevin keeps his flag 
flying high in the Tobruk of the ministerial front. He has repulsed, 
with success, several heavy raids, one or two inspired as much by preju- 
dice against the feared trade union leader, as by concern about man- 
power. His manliness, humour and the fundamental political sagacity 
of his class, are at last impressing the House of Commons. He is slowly 
conquering its good will. To these two strong ministers must be joined 
Mr. Herbert Morrison. He has shown the forcefulness expected of him. 
The courage of his fire-watching orders anyone can appreciate, even the 
T.U.C. Where he has failed has been in temper. His handling of the 
18B controversy has not been happy. His Oldham speech was merely 
peevish. Content to live in Cabinet twilight, rarely emerging for our 
inspection, is Sir John Anderson, vouched for by people who pop into 
these crepuscular regions from time to time to be another strong man— 
a future hope of the Tories, it is predicted, the future thus designated 
being post-Churchillian. 

That is as it may be. It is leaders in the Churchillian present that are 
the overwhelming need. If they are not to be found in Parliament then 
Mr. Churchill should go outside where he has hitherto ventured with no 
small success, as witness the names of Lyttelton, Woolton, Reith, Duncan, 
Leathers. 1t would be a good beginning to bring back Mr. Lyttelton from 
Cairo. His acute mind and blithe energy were the most refreshing new 
phenomena at Westminster before Mr. Churchill dispatched him to 


the Middle East. Sir Stafford Cripps should also be recalled from 
Russia. He is indisputably the most considerable Labour man either 
in or out of the Government, Mr. Bevin alone excepted. And they do say 
that Communist Russia has taught this English Left-winger a thing or 
two in the right direction, as you might say. 


Footnote—It must be admitted that since this article was written 
the Russian recovery before Leningrad, Moscow and Rostov has calmed 
the House of Commons. The favourable opening of the Libyan 
offensive has soothed it still more. The House now waits on events, 
leaving all strategical operations trustfully to the Government. In that 
field, and that field alone, it has loyally refused to trespass. 


H. BoarpMan. 





GERMANY PSYCHOLOGISED 


It was to be expected that, in the flood of interpretations of the present 
situation, the new psychologies would have their share. The 1914 war 
broke upon the world at a time when this curious movement was in its 
early days. The heresies of Jung and Adler had been duly anathematised 
by the Psycho-analytical Church between 1910 and 1913, but it was still 
an esoteric cult. Readers of the popular Press had not heard of it. Its 
medical adherents were to receive the Kriegsnewrose as a providential 
gift, but in the general public even those who were for hanging the Kaiser 
had not reached the stage of toughness at which they were prepared to 
psycho-analyse him. Things are very different to-day. There is no 
dyspeptic so intellectually poor as not to know that he has a complex, 
and out of the mouths of babes and sucklings (at the oral-erotic phase of 
development) we have perfected neuroses. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, when we find ourselves presented with a book professing to 
offer us ‘the first serious attempt to depict the invisible underground 
causes of the European catastrophe and to state the issue in terms of 
epochal transition.’! It is further described as ‘ the attempt of psychology 
to elucidate the irrational and unintelligible elements in the present 
chaos.’ We have now penetrated fairly deep into new psychological 
territory, for the average sensual man will hardly see the value, even in 
chaos, of throwing light upon that which is against reason and incapable 
of being understood. Since no author should be hanged for a publisher’s 
‘ blurb,’ we will assume that what is to be illuminated is the non-rational 
and the uncomprehended. Dr. Baynes, the author, is the most authorita- 
tive exponent in this country of the speculations of Dr. Charles Gustave 
Jung of Zurich, whose book on psychological types he translated into 
English. 

If the psychologies of the Vienna and Zurich schools were simply 
methods of treating functional illness, there would be no more justification 
for a layman to air his opinions about them than about the sulphonilamide 
treatment of streptococcal complaints. In practice, however, the 
therapeutic side has been subordinated to a general critique, to what, 
pace Dr. Freud (‘I am not at all partial to the fabrication of Weltan- 
schauungen ’ *) it seems legitimate to call a Weltanschauung. The most 
systematic statement of it is to be found in the writings of Freud and his 
followers, which alone are strictly entitled to be called psycho-analytic. 
There was some justification for the late Dr. F. G. Crookshank’s com- 

1 Germany Possessed, by H. G. Baynes (Jonathan Cape, 16s. net). 
2 Inhibitions, Symptoms, and Anxiety (London, 1936). 
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parison of the Vienna school with the Catholic Church. With the new 
psychologies we find ourselves not in the world of science where hypotheses 
are discussed, but in that of theology where heresies are damned. 

It would simplify matters if this were frankly recognised, but Freud 
will interrupt his argument from time to time to insist that he is giving 
us simply the results of his investigations, and that they only have the 
right to criticise his findings who have made the same experiments. This 
would be in itself a reasonable attitude if it were consistently maintained, 
though the more we study the case papers of the master the stronger 
grows our conviction that a supernatural gift of faith rather than a 
faculty of scientific observation is needed to discover the universality of 
the CEdipus Complex and other articles of the Freudian Credo. When 
the process is extended to anthropology and we are offered the absurdities 
of Totem and Taboo and Moses and Monotheism, nobody with a sense of 
scientific method can withhold a protest. The claim seems to be that the 
data supplied in a Viennese clinic are evidence of what happened in the 
infancy of the world. 

In the heretical sect of Jung, the process appears to be reversed. 
Freud’s anthropological fantasies are based on the reactions of his 
patients to his treatment. Jung’s patients, it appears, confirm the 
results of his researches into what he presumes to be ‘ primitive 
psychology ’ in North Kenya. Freud pays lip-service to science, but 
Jung is avowedly hostile to it. Religion, medicine, common sense, and 
decency all have their word to say on the new psychologies, but the most 
obvious clash is with the scientific tradition of Western Europe. Over 
the portals of all their ‘ jarring sects ’ it is written : ‘ Science abandon, ye 
who enter here.’ 

It is the first word of science that conclusions must be based on 
evidence. The cardinal heresy is that of the Bellman: ‘ What I say 
three times is true.’ When Freud, in 1892, tells us of the hysterical 
phenomena ‘ we discover under hypnosis ’ in ‘ saints and nuns,’ there is 
no difficulty in concluding that an a priori notion is masquerading as 
an experimental discovery. Freud’s opportunities of hypnotising saints 
and nuns must have been far too slender a basis for a generalisation. 
Dr. Baynes, as a faithful disciple of Jung, is made of sterner stuff. He 
says, in effect: ‘ If this is not true, it ought to be.’ It seems to us that 
the starting point for an interpretation of Hitler should be the facts about 
Hitler. That, apparently, is our mistake. Our author makes his own 
biography. 

In submitting this account of Hitler’s personal myth by the side of the 
orthodox version [he tells us]* I make no special claim for its factual truth. 
. . . Even if the facts are proved to be different, this account will still retain 
its psychological validity as a myth, inasmuch as it certainly corresponds with 
the essential psychological situation 

1 On the Psychical Mechanism of Hysterical Phenomena (No. 7 of the International 
Psycho-Analytical Library, p. 33). 
® Loc. cit., p. 26. 
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After this we are not at all surprised to find the author quoting at length 
a ‘ brilliant reading of Hitler’s horoscope’ for which he expresses his 
inidebtedness to an astrologer.* 

The fundamental postulate of both the analytical schools is that of the 
Unconscious. A great deal of time might be and has in fact been spent 
on the discussion of the philosophical justification for this idea, but it 
is defensible as a scientific hypothesis to be used for co-ordinating 
phenomena. Some clinical facts, particularly of the order usually classed 
as hysterical, can be conveniently interpreted in this way and it is claimed 
that, as a result, neurotic illness can be cured. The layman is in no 
position to judge the validity of this claim which, if substantiated, would 
prove the pragmatic value of the hypothesis but would have no bearing 
on its philosophical soundness. General interest in the theory begins 
at the point at which it is used to explain, not the facts of the consulting- 
room, but human behaviour in general. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona multi. Psychology is older than 
Freud. Anybody can obtain from the British and Foreign Bible Society 
a volume in which every problem considered by the new psychologists is 
treated in language as clear as their own is obscure. Those who wish for 
elaborations may turn to Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and St. John of the Cross. If they go then to the Vienna and Zurich 
schools, they will not find them very impressive. What will impress them 
at once is the way in which the moderns have turned away from what is 
at their door, to wander down the alleys of obscure mythology. For 
Freudians the (dipus myth is ‘ the faith that was once delivered to the 
saints.’ Not to be outdone in eccentricity, Jung centres his teaching in 
‘the epic of Gilgamesh,’ about which a good deal will be found in the 
book of Dr. Baynes. It is impossible to doubt that our author, to put it 
vulgarly, knows this epic inside out. Unlike Mr. Boffin, he really has been 
‘slap bang through him lately.’ But he is densely ignorant of the 
Christian faith on which European civilisation is built. Any schoolboy 
instructed in his Catechism will know that Dr. Baynes is merely showing 
his ignorance when he supposes ? that the doctrine of original sin implies 
that ‘ his nature is fundamentally evil.’ 

There could be no better starting-point for a comparison of Christian 
psychology with that of the analytical schools than precisely this doctrine, 
so fundamental to Christianity, which Dr. Baynes dismisses as ‘ an idea 
of the devil.’ It does not teach the ‘fundamental evil’ of anything 
created by God, for it would be difficult to find any conception more 
completely anti-Christian. What it does teach is a disturbance of the due 
order and relationship of the human faculties. ‘ Because by sin man’s 
mind moved away from its subjection to God,’ writes St. Thomas Aquinas, 
‘ it followed that the lower parts of his mind ceased to be wholly subjected 
to the reason.’ The Christian endeavour to ‘ restore all things in Christ ’ 
aims at a restoration of the due hierarchy of faculties. 

1 Ibid., p. 218 et seq. 
® Loc, cit., p. 239. 
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It is here that the antagonism with the new psychologies becomes 
apparent, for although we shall look in vain for any corresponding 
clarity of definition, the whole emphasis in the analytical schools is thrown 
upon the claims of what St. Thomas calls the lower parts of the mind. 
Freud’s antagonism to religion is quite open. He considers it an illusion. 
It is a neurosis of which humanity is to be cured in time. Jung is less 
frank, and it must be admitted that there is some point in the Freudian 
denunciation of his position as ad captandam benevolentiam. Dr. Baynes 
uses the conventional language of platform and pulpit to denounce Hitler 
as the enemy of Christianity but, apart from the fact that he has been too 
busy studying African mythology to find time for Christian philosophy, 
it appears that his real objection to the Nazis is that their revolt against 
Christianity is premature. When ‘ Aquarian man’ arrives on the scene, 
Christianity will be out-moded. 

Acute observers who have not directly concerned themselves with the 
psychologists have recognised for some time the danger inherent in the 
philosophies of the unconscious. Un retour des barbares wrote Henri 
Massis, c’est & dire un nouveau triomphe des parties moins conscientes et 
moins civilisées de Vhumanité sur les parties les plus conscientes et les plus 
civilisées, ne nous parait plus impossible.1 The driving force of Nazism, 
Fascism, and Communism has been found in the demand for what is called 
a dynamic as against a static interpretation of everything, including 
treaties. An excellent summary of the whole controversy is to be found 
in Etudes Carmélitaines for April, 1938, where the subject discussed is 
‘ L’Esprit et la Vie.’ 

To turn from this study to the writings of the new psychologists is 
to leave a lighted thoroughfare for a fog, but a couple of quotations from 
Dr. Baynes will show that the aim of the analytical psychologist is not to 
restore the due hierarchy of the faculties and the primacy of reason. 
Describing a primitive rite recorded in the Vedic scriptures, our author 
tells us : ? 


What we might regard clinically as the transports of hysteria and the 
strange utterance of the possessed was for primordial mentality clear evidence 
of the presence of God. The frenzy which overcame the worshippers of 
Dionysos seemed a discreditable loss of control only to the sublime Apollonian 
critic. To those within the experience the transformation was the experience 
of god and therefore safeguarded by primitive tradition. There can be no 
question, I think, but that civilized consciousness owes an incalculable debt 
to this vital psychological discovery. It is a truth which we are only now 
beginning to understand, that mental balance is restored, not by negating or 
denying the dangerously strong primitive tendency, but rather by enhancing 
its value, thereby raising it from the protopathic, primitive, level to the 
differential epicritic sphere of conscious experience. 


Here, if one may make an irreverent quotation, is richness. There is 
a truth buried in this verbal fog, but if the new psychologists are ‘ only 


1 La Guerre de Trente Ans, p. 111. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 234. 
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now beginning to understand it ’ this is because they have been chasing 
(Edipus and Gilgamesh in the night of time to the neglect of what they 
might have found very much nearer home. ‘The word is very nigh unto 
thee.’ Has it not been one of the charges of the soi-disant rationalists 
against the Catholic Church that she has incorporated a good deal of pre- 
Christian belief and experience in her system ? The charge of suppressing 
dangerously certain aspects of life might fairly be made against puritanism 
or against any one of a number of rigorist heresies, but this is precisely 
what the main body of Christendom has always refused to do. ‘There 
is nothing in Popery,’ observed John Stuart Blackie rather petulantly in 
his commentary on T'he Persians of Aischylus, ‘ which is not seated in the 
deepest roots of human nature.’ 

There have been times when it was necessary to assert the claims of 
our instinctive nature against an over-bearing intellect. To-day the 
danger lies entirely in the other direction. The new psychologies— 
considered not in their medical aspect, which we are incompetent to 
judge, but as general philosophies—are products of the forces which 
brought National Socialism into being. The anti-semitic element made a 
conflict with the Freudians inevitable, but Jung and his school were 
inclined to look favourably upon Hitler, and Dr. Baynes is disposed to 
regard him as a good man gone wrong. He places the turning in 1934 
and it is, of course, not at all difficult to find corroborative evidence from 
the Strassers and others who, for various personal reasons, parted company 
with the Fiihrer. As a contribution to the study of contemporary 
Germany Dr. Baynes’s book seems to us valueless and the ‘ psychology of 
the unconscious ’ offered as a cure for what the author calls ‘ the Hitler 
disease ’ is too much like casting out devils by Beelzebub. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE}! 


Anp so Rome’s soldier settles down 
At ease beneath an alien sky, 

Marries an alien wife and lives 
Contented in the Persian sty ? 


A Persian master for his lord, 
A Persian grandsire for his son—— 
Is it so easy to forget 
The regiment and the name of Rome ? 


Too easy. Rome’s ambassador 

Foresaw, and prayed Rome not to sign 
A shameful treaty, precedent 

Of treason to all future time. 


* Better to let the young men die 

Captive. I saw our standards bow 
Before their altars, saw the swords 

Our men flung down without a blow. 


‘I saw our Romans with their arms 

Bound behind backs that once were free. 
Driven through the open gates to till 

The fields they fought on yesterday. 


* You say the men will fight again, 
Gold-bought ? Aye, bargain with disgrace. 
So wool once dyed, turns white again ? 
So courage, fallen from her place, 
‘ Will cringe to be propped up again ? 
If the stag, shivering in the snare, 
Will stand as resolute at bay, 
Then will the soldier do and dare, 


‘ And fight with Carthage once again, 
Who trusted in their lying breath, 
Whose arms have felt the twisted thongs, 
And struck no blow, and quailed at death. 


“ What’s peace ? What’s war? What market’s bad 
Where a man buys security ? 
—O mighty Carthage, towering high 
Above dishonoured Italy !’ 
Then as a man who has no more the right 
To live a citizen, he put aside 
His wife’s dear kiss, his little clinging sons, 
Nor from the ground would lift his haughty head 
Translated from Horace, Odes, III. 5. 





POEM 


Until his high resolve, unparalleled, 
Steadied the quavering senators of Rome. 
Then, glorious, self-exiled, amid the fears 
Of men that loved him, turned his face from home. 


He knew the torture that awaited him, 

The thing that Carthage would prepare, 
Yet put aside his kinsmen staying him, 

The anxious townsfolk, with as light a care 


As though, his client’s long-drawn business done, 
And judgment given, he set out that day 
For green Venafrum in its olive groves, 
Seaward Tarentum, for a holiday. 
HELEN WADDELL 
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THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM 


Tue root of Liberalism is its regard for the dignity and rights of the 
individual. Yet in most of Europe now the individual’s dignity is denied 
and his rights taken from him, while even in countries like our own they 
are questioned and we cannot say for certain that a situation might not 
come in which some native totalitarianism would infect our State. The 
trend in the world generally is clearly towards the totalitarian State with 
its suppression of the person. The ‘ planning ’ State is open to many of 
its dangers. 

What has happened that Liberalism after all its triumphs is now being 
defeated ? First of all it must be asked on what modern Liberalism is 
based. Far back, of course, is the impulsion of western Christianity, 
but this is no longer the accepted foundation of Liberal thought. Modern 
Liberalism and the modern respect for persons have come to be founded 
mainly on a faith in the powers of unaided human reason. We might see 
the text for this belief in that celebrated passage in the Discourse on 
Method in which Descartes said that a study of geometrical reasoning had 
led him to imagine 
that there is nothing so far removed from us as to be beyond our reach, or 
so hidden that we cannot discover it, provided only we abstain from accepting 
the false for the true, and always preserve in our thoughts the order necessary 
for the deduction of one truth from another. 


Generally this optimistic statement of faith in the powers of man’s reason 
sustained the political thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Man felt himself able to conquer, given time, his natural, social and 
economic environment. Even the woes of the Industrial Revolution did 
not overwhelm this simple assurance, for the few out of the millions of 
oppressed workers who thought, believed that their misery was due only 
to their lacking opportunity to exercise their own powers of reason on the 
situation. Once they had won for themselves that opportunity all would 
be well; then they, too, would have part in the secure forward march of 
humanity. 

In 1850, the ‘Good Time Coming’ hope, based on the ability of 
human reason by itself to master the world, had still a long run before 
it. Even now it animates some minds, but for millions it has been 
shattered. What was reason’s answer to the collapse in Russia, inflation 
in Germany, unemployment everywhere ? What of the enormities of war 
which reasonable bodies like the League of Nations were unable to 
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abolish or control? Is it surprising that one of the signs of our times is 
the distrust of pure reason and the turning to kinds of mysticism and ways 
of heroic escape ? Yet it may be suggested that with the decline of trust 
in reason alone went a decline in respect for persons, for it is not in the 
community or State that reason is enthroned, but in single minds. 

We should mistake man if we thought that his discovery of the weak- 
ness of his unaided human reason would necessarily plunge him into 
hopeless gloom. Despair may afflict the few, as it has our small group of 
poets, but for the great majority the vitality in man bursts up like the 
sap in spring ; it will not be kept down. If one instrument for maintain- 
ing his survival in the universe breaks in his hands, you will soon find him 
with another. So all that we find to-day is that after the failure of pure 
reason the ages of faith have returned. 

We have the religions of Communism, Nazism, and, to a much lesser 
degree, of Fascism. Both Communism and Nazism have a kind of tem- 
poral apocalypse, which is their version of the ‘Good Time.’ They hold 
out material promises of a ‘ classless society ’ or of a ‘ new order,’ and seek 
to attract men with these demi-Paradises. But this hint of pleasurable 
benefits is not the strength of Communism or Nazism, any more than it 
is of any other religion. What they have re-discovered and turned to 
their evil purposes is the old secret of man’s heart, that he will put his 
whole life to the service of something he sees as better and grander than 
himself. This urge is stronger in bad times than in good, for it is really 
that feeling towards the spiritual side of life which can be dulled in periods 
of comfort and security. In the new worship of the State we should see 
not only an unnatural degradation of man’s spirit but also the shadow of 
man’s disposition towards the good. The Nazis gained their success both 
by awaking the vicious ambitions and jealousies of the poor muddle- 
headed being of the masses and by seducing his better side by a false 
ideal of service. 

Let us take a common man in Germany who has lost faith in western 
religion, whether presented to him by the churches or by doctrines like 
Liberalism. Though he does not look beyond this life and this world, 
he still has the old urge to make, if no longer the Kingdom of God, a 
kingdom higher and better than the one he knows, and he still has the 
ancient lust for immortality. He no longer has before him the hope of 
enjoying one day the beatific vision, a hope which raised him, his simple 
self, far above all temporal things, the State, even the creations of art 
and learning, which were doomed to pass away while only his soul would 
survive for ever. He feels, now that the Descartian revelation has been 
exposed as spurious, his insignificance, his powerlessness ; he believes 
his little life is rounded with a sleep. He, after seventy years, is for the 
dark. Even so, he is still a man, still eager to sacrifice and serve, still 
pursuing the heavenly city. He looks around him for hope and finds 
that Hitler has promised the State, the German State, a thousand years 
of glorious life. Is it not sufficient to serve this lasting institution, good, 
as the German sees it, in its promise of power and great historical deeds ? 
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Will not his little acts and life assume dignity by the ‘ fineness ’ of the 
body to which they have been surrendered ? 

Then there is the answer the State’s lastingness gives to man’s hanker- 
ing for immortality. The German State was not the first to fulfil this 
purpose. The ancient Egyptians laboured mightily to secure the immor- 
tality of their Pharaohs. The building of the Pyramids, without which 
that immortality could not be won, demanded an economic and political 
effort so vast that ‘ the structure of society was irreparably overstrained ’ 
(Toynbee : Study of History). And this was to gain immortality for the 
ruler, not for the oppressed builders of his pyramid. Thus greatly are 
men swayed by the lure of destroying death. Is not the Nazi State 
another pyramid, but one granting part of its supposedly lasting grandeur 
to the least of those who share in its building ? 

These beliefs are the weapons of totalitarian States. They are 
immensely powerful because they reckon with man’s deepest needs. 
Unlike Socialism, they do not put in the front their promises of benefits 
and social levelling—these are not man’s greatest want—but offer a 
chance for man to sacrifice himself for the good and to perpetuate in 
some measure his own life. In this the totalitarian parties show an 
altogether profounder understanding of man’s nature than do the 
Socialists, and that is why, even when beginning at a disadvantage, they 
have always defeated the Socialist parties. ‘The sons of this world are 
for their own generation wiser than the sons of the light.’ 

But if, removing themselves a little distance from the furious arena, 
Liberals and all men of goodwill can admit the tragic misshapen virtue 
turned to its evil will by totalitarianism, they know that they must combat 
this thing with all their might. By fortune of their birth and their inherit- 
ance they recognise, if only instinctively, the evil of totalitarian means, 
their utter cruelty, their unnatural undermining of the family, their 
contempt for the human person. Liberals and men of goodwill take on 
the struggle and we, whatever our political or other beliefs, are vitally 
interested in their victory. It is a struggle for the mind of the masses, 
But we have to ask ourselves, comparing the Liberal equipment for this 
battle with that of their enemies, whether Liberals have any chance of 
success. They do not seem to have realised the change that has come 
over the world, its grievous sickness and disillusion. They still trust to 
the unaided power of human reason ; they still put man in the centre of 

the universe. They preach human reason to a world in agony because of 
its failure ; they preach the dignity of man to men whose chief awaréness 
is of their helplessness and nothingness. Where they have a philosophy 
it is hardly more than the utilitarianism of Mill: ‘to show that the per- 
manent welfare of the public is bound up with the rights of the indi- 
vidual’ (L. T. Hobhouse: Liberalism, 1911). To them, the reason for 
democracy and for respecting the person is that it works. Society is 
wiser, more virtuous and more comfortable if the individual is allowed 
his freedom. A judgment of history and experience has been made, and 
on this interpretation of history the Liberal position has been founded. 
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The way of its modern presentation to the common man is admirably 
shown in Professor Laski’s popular war-time pamphlet on ‘The Rights 
of Man.’ 


In a broad way, the path which, until the advent of the Nazis to power in 
Germany, western civilisation as a whole was seeking to follow was one which 
resulted from the impact on our lives of the philosophies of Greece and Chris- 
tianity. Its keynote was the discovery of the infinite worth of the individual 
human being, the insistence that the justification of social institutions lay in 
their power to evoke that worth and to give it the increasing chance of fulfil- 
ment. Democracy and toleration were born of nearly three thousand years’ 
growing confidence in the validity of this ideal. It was a confidence, be it 
added, increasingly proven in human experience. We found that men excluded 
from a share in power were excluded, also, from the benefits of power. We 
found that all governments which were free from popular control inevitably 
tended to degenerate. 


Here again is the appeal to history alone, rather than to any body of 
absolute truth or to a philosophical system. Certainly Greek and Chris- 
tian thought are allowed some part in giving man his rights, but only 
because at some periods in history they had an ‘ impact’ on the lives of 
western men. 

The argument from history, from the ‘ proofs of human experience,’ 
is clearly almost without effect on the common man to-day. To begin 
with, it is not obvious from history that the individual human being is 
of infinite worth, for otherwise the great majority of Europeans would 
not interpret history differently. Man usually finds in history what he 
is looking for, and to argue the Liberal case from history alone is to leave 
it in hazard. The weakness of the Liberal position to-day, illustrated in 
the quotation from Professor Laski, is that it has no view of the nature 
and end of man. Its philosophy is purely empirical, while many Liberals 
have no philosophy at all. There are Liberals from habit. There are 
Liberals who are so because of a personal attitude of mind, just as one 
cultured Liberal, knowing the world well both from its past and from its 
present, might see his own kind as a lonely and tragic apparition in the 
universe, and yet find the individual’s dignity in that very loneliness and 
tragedy. The weakness of the utilitarian philosophy, of the appeal to 
history, and of the many personal bases for Liberalism, is that not one of 
them seems likely to capture the mind and heart of the common man. 

It may well be that in the long run the argument that the general 
good is best served by allowing personal freedom will once more seem 
proved right. What matters, however, is that it is not easy to make it 
seem right now. Further, the very nature of the Liberal arguments we 
have touched on puts them at a serious present disadvantage. The intel- 
lectual foundations for an agnostic Liberalism, which rests not on meta- 
physics or faith but on an attitude of mind formed by one out of many 
possible interpretations of history, might hold among a governing ¢lite 
such as existed in Victorian England. The highly educated élite, wise in 
study and experience, is ready to respect and understand such purely 
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intellectual positions. What Liberals, however, fail everywhere to 
recognise is that political power has shifted from the educated élite to 
whatever body can harness behind it the great strength of men in the 
mass. In Victorian days the political field, for all effective purposes, was 
filled by thousands of educated people. In the present time it has been 
invaded by millions who are not educated and may be found impossible 
to educate along formally intellectual lines. This is the change that the 
Liberal has completely missed, though he more than anyone else helped 
to bring it about. He still talks to the masses as though they were his 
old well-educated audience of the nineteenth century, expecting them to 
be moved by his intellectualised conceptions of democracy, freedom and 
equality. They may shout for these things, for the masses like shouting, 
but has the Liberal given them the least idea of why they, the masses, 
should particularly shout for the kind of freedom he believes in ? 

The masses are not like the other men the Liberal has met, only he 
does not see it. They are not better or worse, more important or less 
important, man for man, than the educated few, but they are different. 
They are man in a rawer state. They are man whose mind has not 
pushed down his primitive, almost physical longings. The man of the 
masses has his ears and impulses still sensitive to the old call of the herd, 
and his mind, too, still longs with those earlier human lusts for self- 
sacrifice and immortality. It is not the purpose of this paper to decide 
why the common man can always best be stirred to action by calls to 
sacrifice for something greater than himself or why he hungers after 
some form of immortality. These needs are constant enough, and the 
Liberal fails to-day because nothing he says satisfies them. 

When the Liberal had the political world confessing his own faith in 
practical reason, the man of the masses was quiet in his fields, satisfied 
in his two great desires by the old religion. But now he has come in from 
the fields, leaving his religion behind him. What has the Liberal to offer 
that will satisfy the two desires ? We have seen how easy it is for the 
totalitarian spokesman to counter the Liberal’s appeal to history, by 
himself pointing to the failures of statesmanship founded on individualism 
in modern history, and then by extolling the State as the main channel 
of historical life, decking it with the devices of propaganda to satisfy the 
common man’s twofold desire for sacrifice and immortality. 

The Liberal can only strike back by himself satisfying the double 
need, and by convincing men that it is not the State but the human 
person that is the stuff of history. It may be thought that the Liberals, 
if pressed, can turn to ancient Greek philosophy and history for a human- 
istic justification of their position. They will get little satisfaction here. 
The political debt we owe to ancient Greece is probably much smaller 
than many believe. Plato and Aristotle were in many ways the teachers 
of the old British ruling class; the high standards of the ancient élite 
were excellently suited to our own. But it is hard to find in Plato or 
Aristotle that justification for the rights of every human person that the 
Liberal will be seeking. The feeling that the Greek philosophers had for 
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the man of the masses is well known, and they lend themselves more to 
the totalitarian advocate than to the Liberal. One remembers the 
celebrated submission of the condemned Socrates to the State’s will : 


Has a philosopher like you failed to discover that our country is more to 
be valued and higher and holier far than mother or father or any ancestor 
and more to be regarded in the eyes of the gods and of men of understanding ? 
to be reverenced, and to be humoured in its anger, even more than a father, and 
either to be persuaded, or if not persuaded, to be obeyed ? 


And when Aristotle denies effective citizenship to all except warriors, 
rulers and priests, do we not see something very similar in the army, 
party members and propagandists of Nazi Germany ? It might seem a 
complete forgetfulness of the high spirituality of Plato to make this 
comparison. But is the brutality of Nazi Germany anything more than 
the inevitable degradation which overtakes an ideal when put into 
practice? Is Hitler’s Germany so much more different from Plato’s 
Republic than Innocent III’s theocracy was from the Kingdom of God 
on earth ? 

It is true that Liberals could strengthen their arguments for the worth 
of the human person by some development of that Stoicism which attracts 
but does not convince Professor Gilbert Murray. But can a doctrine so 
high and austere, the creed, as it has been described, of ‘all the best 
Romans,’ be made the food of simple men? After all, it is the simple 
men who are being led astray, who are sacrificing their freedom and their 
lives willingly and joyfully at the behest of great States, because great 
States are the noblest things they see, while the ordinary Liberal mis- 
understands their needs, or, if he realises them, cannot fulfil them. 

The great cause of Liberalism is, however, not hopeless. But it will 
only prosper once more when it discovers those origins which it now 
disavows, origins farther back than the self-sufficient reason of Descartes. 
The Liberals rightly call themselves the inheritors of all that is best in 
the western tradition. What they have forgotten, in their dislike of 
creeds, is that the vital fire in the western tradition, which illuminates 
all that is good in Greece and Rome and the other seats of civilisation, is 
the religion of Christianity. ‘ But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.’ That is the new thing that came into the world, the belief 
that for the first time made the publicans of equal value with the rulers 
in the synagogue because they each possessed a soul which was the object 
of God’s love and whose path lay to him. It is, indeed, the eternal nature 
of the soul—in Christian thought—beside the transiency of all else in the 
world, that gives the human person his dignity. Before the destiny that 
Christianity calls him to, States, nations, systems of economic life fall 
into insignificance. He is the end; they are the means. He is free ; 
they are his servants. Yet he does not remain free among men unless he 
confesses his dependence on God. In the revolt begun by Descartes man 
proclaimed his independence, set out with his free reason to conquer the 
world, and yet everywhere he is in bondage. 


Q2 
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It may be there is no going back. Augustus thought to strengthen 
his State by reviving the pagan rituals of older Rome, but Augustus 
failed. It is certainly impossible to ask sincere men to adopt, or even to 
propagate, a religious faith on the grounds of its fruits in earthly politics. 
Some may also hold that Liberalism ceases to be Liberalism once it 
confesses a faith. 

But Christianity alone—that is, in the religious field now open to 
western men—amaintains the dignity of the person, and at the same time 
utters the call to sacrifice and the promise of immortality that the 
modern masses wish to hear. The return to Christianity would avoid 
that violent break with the past which is always bad in its effects on 
peoples, and which England, almost alone in Europe, has been fortunate 
in avoiding until now. Is it wrong to say that if Christianity is rejected, 
and no new basis for the rights of the person discovered, then Liberalism 
will quickly become a still more insubstantial shadow ? Its thinkers 
will go on defending the human person in a hopeless struggle, for if 
only this world and its history are considered, the ordinary man is no 
more than he seems, a weakling, the prey of the stronger, who ensures 
his mere living by loyal membership of a herd. 

WALTER JAMES. 





BY TRADITION OR REVOLUTION ? 


A RECENT inquest into the incompetence of our propaganda to-day has 
come to the surprising conclusion that it is all because the Labour Party 
did not demand the reversion of the Ministry cf Information when they 
joined the Government. Had they done so, they would have taken the 
weapon of propaganda out of the sphere of the Tory Mind : as it is, the 
Tory Mind is sprawling all over our propaganda and automatically renders 
it useless. It is a remarkable judgment, and the reasons set out in its 
justification are still more remarkable. Their essence can be gathered 
from these two quotations from the inquest—an article in World Review 
by Mr. J. B. Priestley :— 


When the British Tory mind condescends to engage in propaganda the 
result is bound to be a failure. For this mind is too fixed in its illusion to be 
able to appeal successfully to other minds. Our Tory starts all wrong, simply 
because his mind is years behind everybody else’s. He talks earnestly about 
‘ tradition ’ and ‘ heritage ’ and then wonders why the audience is cold, because 
it does not occur to him that the only heritage known to most people down 
there consists largely of dwindling trade, rising unemployment, scarcity amid 
plenty, and the sad antics of the money market. They know, even if he 
doesn’t, that the world that could produce a Hitler was already a melancholy 
chaos, that the twenty years between wars were a bitter failure, that men’s 
hope and faith must be restored to them again. 

When one world tragedy has succeeded another, when we have watched 
the cracks widen into the abysses, a mind that turns instinctively to the past 
can make few converts. The reason is plain. This past is leading inexorably 
to the present, with what terrible result we know only too well. 


It is, on the whole, a graceless and even an unscrupulous comment. 
It is graceless because it reveals a thoroughly undemocratic readiness to 
despise a set of human beings who, if mistaken, are far from being 
despicable. There was truth as well as paradox in the Gospel warning 
that hell fire was the penalty for calling a brother a fool. The comment 
is unscrupulous in that Mr. Priestley knows perfectly well that by Tradi- 
tion and Heritage more is meant than is covered by the admittedly 
disgraceful stretch of national history between 1918 and 1939, or even the 
longer stretch between the Industrial or the French Revolutions and 
to-day. As a judgment it is not worth more analysis than this ; and it 
would not even be worth the space needed to call attention to it if it 
did not represent in a neat and handy form the essence of a very deadly 
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doctrine which the Left Wing intellectuals are daily pumping into the 
minds of all those whom their propaganda sheets can reach. 

This doctrine is a kind of pseudo-religion. The first article of its creed 
is that all Conservatives are partly knaves and partly fools, but mostly 
knaves. No opportunity is lost of rubbing in the perfectly true fact that 
the Quislings are everywhere mostly recruited from the possessing classes, 
though it is not generally mentioned that the Communists generally form 
one regiment of that infamous army. Then, by a sleight of hand which, 
incredibly, does not seem to be generally detected, it is assumed, first, 
that all possessing classes vote Conservative, and that the workers do 
not, and, second, that the personnel and the wealth of the possessing 
classes remain what they were. Add to this the further assumption that 
those who have wealth, and so are predisposed towards the Tory mind, 
must necessarily be insincere in appealing to democracy and liberty 
because when it comes to the point they will value their wealth above 
their country. (Again, to be fair, it must be added that the partisanship 
shown by many Conservatives at the time of the Spanish Civil War was 
such as inevitably to bear just this interpretation.) But the heart of this 
heretical pseudo-religion is the assumption that what is called Tradition 
is useless and even harmful, that those who value it live only in the past, 
and that it can have nothing to offer to the progressive mind of to-day. 
All this, of course, can only have meaning on the assumption, which the 
Left Wing intellectual seems perfectly prepared to make, that it is 
possible for a community to dissociate itself completely from the long 
history which gave it birth. History is Bunk: Henry Ford said it, and 
Mr. Priestley appears to be ready to echo him. 

It is easy to point out the flaws in this, but the trouble is that only the 
converted will listen. For this girding at Tradition has already done a 
deadly work, as anyone may see who analyses the changed tone of the 
popular Press. A campaign for spiritual revolution against the whole 
content of our traditional heritage, as two thousand years have formed and 
bequeathed it, was once the prerogative of a few intellectual journals ; 
but to-day it is the commonplace of the three or four most popular and 
widely circulated of all dailies and weeklies. The result is that Mr. 
Priestley is plainly right when he says that to talk earnestly about 
Tradition is to make sure of a chilly and hostile audience. And yet the 
very people who scorn it live by it. What else is it but the epitomised 
experience and strength of a Tradition which has enabled the people of a 
dozen cities to face air raids undismayed ? To what else but Tradition was 
Mr. Priestley himself appealing in those glorious two or three first Sunday 
night postscripts of his? Yet the word is generally scorned for all that, 
and the thing it is popularly supposed to represent is rejected. What it is 
in itself is not generally known : it is recognised only under the disguise 
of its parody and perversion, and, so clothed, it is very properly rejected. 

That all this is lamentable needs no proving. And to denounce the 
intellectual perverts who have caused it is a waste of time. Their crime is 
probably due to their ignorance ; for pure intelligence utterly unchecked 
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by judgment does make ignorance. But something should be done about 
it because it is extremely dangerous. I can imagine no reconstruction 
which would be more certain to bring upon the mass of the people an 
intensified form of the social miseries from which so many suffered 
during the decade 1930 to 1940, than a reconstruction of which the 
demand to escape from Tradition was the watchword. Every single 
watchword that we use to keep us going as we pass through this ordeal, 
every humane idea that we guard now and mean to build the new social 
structure around later, is formulated and inextricably embedded in the 
very Tradition which the intellectuals are busy repudiating. That mercy 
is better than cruelty, that a man must be truly free because his personality 
is sacred, that the basis of all social life is wise, freely agreed law, con- 
sistently administered with neither favour, caprice, nor price, and that 
these demand a true equality of opportunity, are all of them ideas which 
came to man through Athens, Rome, and Jerusalem is hardly to be denied. 
These ideas are the founts of our Tradition, and they have been formulated, 
guarded, and progressively developed in proportion as the history of the 
nations of the West has been true to the Tradition which made them. 
To repudiate that Tradition, even though the history of the last twenty 
years has been largely a mockery of it, is in fact to repudiate the qualities 
and ideas which lie at its heart. To cut oneself off from a stream of 
history must be to separate oneself from the good no less than from the 
bad in it. A new order in which neither Athens, Rome, nor Jerusalem 
has any say will be a very merciless affair. We might just as well let the 
Germans have their way and be done with it. 

The difficulty about a Tradition by which people all unconsciously 
live is that in the last resort it cannot be explained. Merely to list its 
component parts is not, of course, an explanation. But at least we might 
try to defend it, and even to popularise it. The case is at present going 
by default. This seems to be the job of the enlightened Conservative. 
He will have to be prepared to denounce the fatal abberations of his own 
party: whereas it was once understood to be tied to the hereditary 
aristocracy, it is now understood to be tied to finance and big business. 
Whether this popular supposition is right or wrong it is widely held, and it 
is deadly. When he has done this, he will need to explain in winning and 
popular language what our Tradition is, why it is to be valued, how it can 
be delivered from the perversions which have nearly strangled it, and 
then be developed. This will be the really potent propaganda, and if it 
is done as well and as tirelessly as the revolution mongers have done 
theirs, we shall be able to change the word Revolution into Reformation, 
and then there will be hope for our children. 

Roger Lioyp. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Virerm1 WooLr was characteristic of her age, at least in its best aspects. 
Behind the superficially Wellsian, or even Tono-Bungayish, exterior of 
the early nineteen-hundreds, there was coming into being a body of 
sincere, questing, mocking, intelligent and integrated workers in all 
spheres of artistic endeavour. Against the apparent trend of their time, 
as they would have been against the apparent trend of any time, they 
bore within themselves the seeds of the new age. The War of 1914-18 
and its successors were to throw the world of ordinary folk, not several 
generations back culturally and artistically, for that would imply a folk 
culture of sorts, but simply on to the bare and burnt surface of the 
mental slag heap. For two succeeding decades these few men and women 
were to stand almost alone, enshrining what was left of the fragile per- 
fections of their period. 

With Proust, Yeats and Joyce among her fellow dead, and Miss 
Gertrude Stein and Mr. T. S. Eliot among the yet living, Virginia Woolf 
devoted herself to a disinterested research into the fundamentals of her 
art, much as the painters and musicians, her contemporaries, did of theirs. 
She, too, kept her immediate ‘ material,’ sensual or conceptual, con- 
stantly in mind, and shut out all that vague mass of cheap idealism and 
subjective emotionalism which masqueraded under the loose name of 
philosophy. Nevertheless she differed from most in that the satisfaction 
of her audience in the wider sense, that of the novelist, remained her 
steady aim throughout. And though she was probably about the hardest 
thing it would ever have to tackle, she did in fact, and partly from the 
very limitations of her subject-matter, manage to build up some sort of 
causeway across which to approach the average intelligence of her day. 

This search for fundamentals early established itself in her case 
through contact with post-impressionist propaganda. As one reads 
Roger Fry, one can see how the ideas which the then revolutionary art 
critic was evolving from the classics, and which he was finding in a state 
of vigorous renewal in the despised French group whom he introduced 
to England in 1907, were flung on to the fertile soilof hermind. ‘Why,’ 
he demanded, ‘ was there no English novelist who took his art seriously ? 
Why were they all engrossed in childish problems of photographic repre- 
sentation ?’ And we find him praising a writer (Marguerite Audoux in 
Marie Clare) who had ‘ contrived to express the emotions of a peasant at 
the sight of a wolf without using a single adjective.’ Later we are told 
that ‘ Writers lacked conscience ; they lacked objectivity, they did not 
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treat word as painters treat paint.’ ‘ Novelists should be more sparing 
of violent action—it increases the element of mere chance which one 
knows the author can turn either way he likes—whereas if you remain 
within the ordinary course of civilised life the situation, whatever it is, 
develops with some appearance at least of logical inevitability.’ And he 
says significantly of Balzac, that he ‘ made a kind of texture . . . out of 
the purely external conditions of life.’ The general xsthetic theory 
behind Virginia Woolf’s novels can be summed up in his statement about 
the function of content. ‘It is merely directive of form. ... All the 
essential esthetic quality has to do with pure form.’ Twice she records 
what were presumably kindly warnings, once against ‘ poetisation,’ and 
once against forcing the overtones. The story of Virginia Woolf is largely 
the story of her struggles to solve on her own terms the problems here 
presented. 

It is surprising how much, not only of her own development, but of 
the subsequent drift of the English novel, is to be found in her very early 
work, The Voyage Out. The book is far too packed, too heavily written, 
and the content of a type that offered no scope for her particular technical 
experiments. There is much dramatic incident. The dying of the heroine 
at the moment when the author has completed her analysis under crisis 
and has frankly nothing further to say of her for the time being is even 
theatrically melodramatic. There is a very successful sociological study 
of the woman of the period seeking to navigate her ignorant bark with 
such imaginative charts as Ibsen, Shaw, Emily Bronté and Meredith 
could offer, and discovering the divergencies between their guidance and 
what her instincts told her was really profound experience. There are 
the intellectuals, Hirst and Hewet, unpleasant but fascinating—honest, 
clever, abrupt and tortured. Strangely convincing in spite of their odd 
incomprehensibility, they put Mr. Wells to shame, and were to offer 
models to Mr. Aldous Huxley. There is the excursion up the unexplored 
South American river which on its emotional side, feels towards D. H. 
Lawrence, and, on what one may call its novelistic side, to Miss Ann 
Bridge’s Four Part Setting. There are, finally, exasperatingly brilliant 
tricks of construction, as when, after an intensely emotional passage, 
much as a poet might throw out a confusion of unconventional images, 
Virginia Woolf pitchforks masses of queer people from the recesses of the 
hotel to dance in the limelight a grotesque Dickensian ballet. But these 
things were to be discarded. She, like Hewet, wanted to write ‘a novel 
about silence, the things people don’t say.’ Like Rachel, she had the 
sensation that ‘one did not know where one was going, or what one 
wanted ...; but one thing led to another and by degrees something 
formed itself out of nothing, and so one reached at last this calm. . . 
and things formed themselves into a pattern . . . and in that pattern 
lay satisfaction and meaning.’ And this search for the pattern was her 
life’s work, while the reader, in novel after novel, ‘ was content to sit 
silently watching the pattern build itself up, looking at what he hardly 
saw.” 
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It is even possible to trace elements from which individual novels 
developed. For instance, when one of her characters ‘ considered the 
rusty inkstand, the pen, the ash-tray, and the old French newspaper ’ and 
found that ‘ these small and worthless objects seemed to her to represent 
human lives,’ she is of course thinking in terms of the famous Natures 
Mortes of Cézanne, or Braque, or Picasso. But she is also seeing life as 
Virginia Woolf saw it when she wrote Jacob’s Room, about which the 
strangest thing is that it is actually the ‘room’ which matters. The 
central figure, like the Percival of The Waves, is shown in blank. We 
never enter his mind. We never feel from him any special call of interest. 
But his ‘room,’ the space around him, is packed with things of all sorts, 
physical and psychological entities. It is the closeness of the packing 
that makes the empty volume of space so clear cut and so significantly 
shaped that we are prepared to concede that we have known Jacob 
Fleming sufficiently to regret his death. In this novel Virginia Woolf 
uses one of those strange unifying devices which serve to bring out the 
inner pattern of her material. With Mrs. Dalloway, it is the pocket-knife 
which Peter Walsh is constantly fingering in his pocket, or the recurring 
sound of Big Ben which, in a more mechanical sense, more completely 
dominates the movement of The Years. With Between the Acts it is the 
chimes of talk which follow unchanged from the opening phrase about 
the weather, or an obsessing image like that of the wasps in the peach, 
which, established by one character as a sense impression, recurs in the 
unconscious symbolism of another with tenfold force. The most obviously 
patterned of the novels is The Waves, whose sections are divided by 
elaborate prose poems which associate the movements and rhythms of 
the sea at different times of the day with the changes in the lives of the 
characters. Jacob’s Room uses the psychological convention of allowing 
one person, say in England, to echo the words of another, say in Athens. 
The words then form a bridge across which, in this early work, they swing 
backwards and forwards, at times with a bewildering gymnastic which 
was not to be re-created later. In Mrs. Dalloway, and still more in 70 the 
Lighthouse, this device recurs, but in the latter more particularly, the 
contacts of the characters provide credible psychological links which 
compel a more ready acceptance. 

The style that pervades each novel depends very much on the special 
technical problems which she happens to be handling, and though I 
suppose there are countless passages which an admirer could identify 
immediately, it seems only fair to say that she has a far wider range of 
‘ brushwork ’ than any of her contemporaries. How conscious her efforts 
were may be judged from many an indication in The Common Reader, 
especially her discussion of the use of prose in T'he Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia. Simple play of sound appears from the first pages of The 
Voyage Out. ‘The ship was making her way steadily through small 
waves which slapped her, and then fizzled like effervescing water, leaving 
a little border of bubbles and foam on either side.’ One can well imagine 
how she amused herself recording brief notes of that sort and using them 
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at all points of her career. Jacob’s Room and Mrs. Dalloway are full of 
them, short, picturesque and delicately poetical, a sophisticated poetry 
as of South Kensington, which made one feel at the time of their pub- 
lication that the author was a minor and unintentional Proust. The 
‘gong’ piece in 7'o the Lighthouse shows the further use of rhythm and 
echo, and might be contrasted, to illustrate her growing power, with the 
similar passage in The Voyage Out (p. 135), which is mere description. 
Here is the more mature one, made to be read aloud, as most of her work 
starting from Mrs. Dalloway is, if it is to be given its full effect. After 
Mrs. Ramsay’s fear that the Boouf en Daube might overboil : 


the great clangour of the gong announced solemnly, authoritatively, that all 
those scattered about, in attics, in bedrooms, on little perches of their own, 
reading, writing, putting the last smooth to their hair, or fastening dresses, 
must leave all that, and the little odds and ends on their washing-tables and 
dressing-tables, and the novels on the bed-tables, and the diaries which were 
so private, and assemble in the dining-room for dinner. 


Into this poetic use of words, however, other elements enter. The 
great discovery of Jacob’s Room was that the novelist could in fact com- 
pletely efface herself, and simply present her material through the sensa- 
tions and reactions of her characters. The convention whereby she could 
use her own language and attribute to her puppets, uncondemned, some- 
thing of her own sensitivity to impressions, persisted. But it was obvious 
that free association of ideas must become more and more her basis if she 
pursued this path. Actually she did use it, but quite simply, in Mrs. 
Dalloway. Blocks of writing that vary from ten to thirty pages reveal, 
in a form rather closer to the soliloquy of the traditional novel than the 
psychologist would admit of, the flow of consciousness through the being 
of Clarissa, Peter, Richard or Septimus Smith. The occasional quality 
as of Addison or Lamb which isolated passages assume from the nature 
of the mind from which they emanate—the sketch of Hugh Wakefield, 
with its delicately mannered satire is an instance—led some readers to 
feel, wrongly, that Virginia Woolf was not a novelist, but an essayist who 
wrote novels. These massive blocks are interspersed with quick move- 
ments involving staccato jerks, which extend among the minor characters. 
The effect on the style is to give a mock conversational and colloquial 
tone, not to the actual words themselves, a point in which she differed 
markedly from Joyce, but to the rhythm and lilt of the sentences. What 
is notable in some of these books is that the people themselves are fre- 
quently most ordinary. Their recorded talk is banal. The whole value 
is in the art, as Roger Fry wished. And here, Virginia Woolf shows 
something of the skill of Henry James, who managed, in such a novel as 
In the Cage, to hang on to a gossamer thread of completely pointless small 
talk the most marvellous and exciting reactions and emotions. 

To the Lighthouse adds further complexities of both style and subject- 
matter. Here one has the feeling that there is some attempt to rival the 
modernist musicians. Like Debussy, or Ravel, or Stravinsky, she takes 
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some trivial theme of the sophisticated present, and gives it a mock 
splendour by parading it in the pomp and ceremony of Victorian or 
Edwardian event, all the time with an undercurrent of irony, and yet 
retaining a delightful sense of the fragile poetry of the whole, from the 
very contact of the human element. Such a moment is the dinner given 
in honour of William Bankes with the superb entry of the Boouf en 
Daube, the contrasting and flickering pettiness of the talk about the 
French and their vegetables, the magical episode of the lighting of the 
candles, and that quiet dignified exit of Mrs. Ramsay, which is also to be, 
only she does not know it, her exit from life. We can trace the literary 
sources of all this in the admiration for De Quincey expressed in The 
Common Reader: ‘The emotion is never stated; it is suggested and 
brought slowly by repeated images before us until it stays, in all its 
complexity, complete.’ 

By comparison, this is by far the most complex of her novels. Apart 
from these stylistic studies, the prose poems which fill the middle section, 
Time Passes—and like those of Mallarmé, grotesque, fantastic or romantic, 
pervaded with a delicate mingling of irony and melancholy—there are at 
least three conflicting themes. First we have the mystery of the reality 
of Mrs. Ramsay of which one becomes, oddly enough, more aware when 
she is dead than during her life, then the psychological study of the son 
James, whose lighthouse ‘ fixation,’ after distorting his youth, disappears 
at the moment of fulfilment, and finally the very profoundly wrought 
experience of Lily Briscoe, the painter, in which, as in other portraits of 
creative artists, one can detect the personal echo. The complexity of 
these themes, and the fact that she gives her characters in this novel 
such a wide awareness of the world and the emotions evolving around 
them, mean that the sentences tend to become very long. Their chatty 
rhythms are strained to the uttermost, with interjected phrases of 
memory, description or observation, and are liable at any moment to 
swing out into a semi-paragraph of Ruskinian splendour, before recoiling 
and closing up into the ‘tone of good talk’ with which they had 
started. 


Behind Virginia Woolf’s methods lies a very definite philosophical 
outlook. This is characteristically modern in that it is empirical, it 
imposes itself from her artistic experiences, and is not the result of 
a priori thinking. Here we have the difference between her work and 
Proust’s. Both live and feel that they live at the moment of the xsthetic 
experience, the moment when something in the flux of things suddenly 
shifts into position, and puts the whole of being into focus, before it 
uncoils and winds on its way. In both there is an element of waiting for 
this moment, a sort of passivity. So, in To the Lighthouse : 


To be silent ; to be alone. All the being and doing, expansive, glittering, 
vocal, evaporated ; and one shrunk, with a sense of solemnity, to being one- 
self, a wedge-shaped core of darkness, something invisible to others. Although 
she continued to knit, and sat upright, it was thus that she felt herself; and 
this self having shed its attachments was free for the strangest adventures. 
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The same conception is set with a finer sense of dramatic contrast in the 
symbolism of the two pictures in Between the Acts. 


In real life they had never met, the long lady and the man holding his horse 
by the rein. The lady was a picture; the man was an ancestor. He had a 
name. ... He was a talk producer, that ancestor. But the lady was a 
picture. In her yellow robe, leaning with a pillar to support her, a silver arrow 
in her hand, and a feather in her hair, she led the eye up, down, from the curve 
to the straight, through glades of greenery and shades of silver, dun and rose 
into silence. The room was empty. Empty, empty, empty; silent, silent, 
silent. The room was a shell, singing of what was before time was; a vase 
stood in the heart of the house, alabaster, smooth, cold, holding the still distilled 
essence of emptiness, silence. 


But there is no attempt, as with Proust, to impose on, or draw out 
from, this experience the patterns of the traditional thought of her race, 
perhaps because her race had none, in the sense that the French have. 
One feels behind Proust the formal clashings of Classical Tragedy, the 
fiercely logical construction which welds into a grandiose unity the 
fantastic grotesqueries of Balzac, the overriding principles established by 
the penetrating moral comment of La Rochefoucauld. Here, the pattern 
is more evanescent : the author is—Lily Briscoe, whose brush descended, 
flickering, on the white canvas. ‘And so pausing and flickering, she 
attained a dancing rhythmical movement, as if the pauses were one part 
of the rhythm and the strokes another, and all were related.’ This 
alternation of ‘ pauses and strokes ’ which pervades nearly all the novels 
was challenged once only, in The Waves, where Virginia Woolf seems to be 
trying to work with strokes only. Here the purely narrative part of the 
story moves from mouth to mouth of the characters as it progresses, so 
that one has to accept a convention of complete awareness on their part 
at every stage, and complete power of artistic expression synchronising 
with that awareness. One realises how difficult it is to do for the novel 
what Shakespeare does for the drama. In fact, to use a phrase from 
The Voyage Out, each of the characters ‘ made some sentence ’ and then 
passed on. The realistic meandering associational style developed to its 
most flexible in 7'o the Lighthouse is dropped. The people here, even when 
children, speak as immortal spirits might, expressing adultly even their 
child reactions, where, of course, the convention is most bewildering. The 
style has become hard, metallic, unfeeling. One is reminded of Rhoda’s 
comment : 


With intermittent shocks, sudden as the springs of a tiger, life emerges 
heaving its dark crest from the sea. It is to this we are attached, it is to this 
we are bound, as bodies to wild horses. And yet we have invented devices for 
filling up the crevices and disguising these fissures. 


Virginia Woolf, in this strangest and most difficult of all her books, has 
cut out all the fillings, and behind the staccato utterances of the widely 
varied characters, types not hitherto included in her work, one can detect 
that passion for establishing the essential pattern which will make life 
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tangible. In this case, it is pointed by the comment of the literary man, 
Bernard, who considers his friends much as the imagined novelists do in 
Mr. Huxley’s Point Counter-Point and M. André Gide’s Faux-Monnayeurs. 
Thus, like them, she maintains by this artifice the modern convention 
that the novelist must eliminate herself, yet builds herself into the novel. 

It is possible to think of the latest and last of her novels as a falling 
away from her individual outlook, a concession to the wider public. I do 
not feel that this is the case. Between the Acts! purports to be the story 
of a day in a country house within whose grounds a local pageant is being 
performed. The mere selection of the topic has the genius of Chaucer 
behind it. It is simple, it is true to period, and it enables the author to 
bring together an unusual range of personages and interests in a perfectly 
natural way, and to free them from the restraints of convention sufficiently 
to give her creative power full play. I have indicated the fundamental 
philosophical idea. The play, which with dramatic accuracy is a modern 
attempt along the lines of The Rock, reveals the past as felt by the post- 
war poet and intellectual (there is an astounding surrealist scene where 
the actors show the modern world to itself through broken mirrors), but 
the performance is mellowed by the naively beautiful and sublimely 
unconscious folk spirit in which the village worthies interpret it. The 
style is very simple, a recoil from the elaborate colloquialism-cum- 
preciosity of the middle period, and the formal isolation of the sentences 
in The Waves. But it is easily comprehensible, and as delicate and 
effective as anything she ever used. The truth is that her literary inten- 
tions had been sufficiently established for the public, her own public, to 
appreciate her fuller meanings on relatively slight indications. Her 
earlier books had established her peculiar sensibility as part of the life 
of the modern intelligence. She therefore was able in this book to attack 
with a classical and deft simplicity the more general reader. The ‘ over- 
tones,’ at last, no longer swamp the main tune. There is some truth with 
the critic who said that she perhaps wanted to write one understandable 
book before she ended. But the whole truth needs to imply that the book 
was a triumph, not a concession : and that behind the ease and lightness 
of touch of which all must be aware, there is the same brilliance in 
exploration, the same intellectual integrity, as in the others, together with 
an added breadth of character interest, and a queer implication from the 
title and the conclusion that all life as the novel normally presents it is 
only a waiting space between the acts of our real life, which is lived in 
solitude. And on this note Virginia Woolf died. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
1 Between the Acts, by Virginia Woolf. The Hogarth Press, 7s, 6d. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Selected Poems, by V. Sackville-West (The New Hogarth Library), 2s. 6d. net. 
Plant and Phantom, by Louis MacNeice (Faber and Faber Ltd.), 6s. net. 
Poems, by Terence Tiller (The New Hogarth Library), 2s. 6d. net. 

Modern Verse, 1900-1940 (Oxford University Press), 2s. 6d. net. 


Books of verse still come along despite the paper-shortage. One wonders 
whether camp-life, with its snatched moments, is turning people back to the 
reading of poetry. It is easier perhaps to carry about a slender volume, from 
which, at odd times, a poem can be culled, than a novel of large dimensions or 
the sort of ‘serious book’ which requires long cogitation and meditation. 
Three of these volumes can be slipped comfortably into the pocket, while the 
MacNeice, although larger, is slender enough for easy handling. The New 
Hogarth books are, at half-a-crown, reasonably cheap, as is the Modern Verse 
selection. As a change from the cheap political books which are generally 
out of date as soon as they are published, all these volumes are relatively worth- 
while. 

Miss Sackville-West presents a small selection of her many poems, including 
some extracts from The Land. They are, in the main, exercises in poetic skill, 
like the academic drawings of an art-student. Light and shade are punc- 
tiliously recorded, volumes are well defined, and there emerges a dull accuracy 
of image, but without vital life, or adventurousness, or a proper personal 
strangeness. 

The mole on his myopic way. 
The kindly trees protective stand. . . . 
and 
Tirelessly weaving on her silent flight [of the owl] 
Often there is an aimless, empty, ‘ beautiful ’ rhetoric. 
What matter ? we have seen 
Beauty go by, an outlaw, free ; 
Beauty and ruin, secrecy and pain ; 
This night we both have been 
Linked with the heart of night, a certain gain. .. . 
Miss Sackville-West is, what we believe is called, a Nature poet; but if we 
compare her work with that of Wordsworth and its austerity of mode and 
meaning, or that of Clare and Edward Thomas where the meticulous image is 
transmuted through a poetic sensibility into a recreated personal world, we 
find far too much fancy, the froth of imagination. 
The sunlight with a sinking finger plucks 
Tast notes from each bare branch. .. . 
The poem Full Moon is altogether charming in its small way ; and indeed it 
is in such fanciful cameo poems that she comes off best. There is, however, 
in The Land and elsewhere a self-consciousness about the English scene that is 
embarrassing. The ‘few new poems’ are very pedestrian; and the war 
produces a sort of superficial and flat commentary, alas! all too frequent in 
much of our newspaper war-poetry. 
-.. I see 
Our northern island obstinately strong, 
Small, proud, rough, tough, 
341 
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Where women, arms akimbo, dare the raids 
In villages with poor possessions broken 
And all the records of their lives a token, 
And courage stands alone, and is enough. 
Miss Sackville-West offers us little poetic insight into the present urgencies. 
Mr. MacNeice has already made for himself a considerable reputation as a 
poet. Plant and Phantom, his last volume, shows him pursuing the sort of 
poetry he has begun to make a ‘ corner’ in, a sort of superior vers d’occasion, 
beautifully wrought and turned, with the power to incorporate the colloquial 
(with a strong Irish brogue), and a gift for the lyrical which, in Meeting Point, 
with its variations on a theme, gives us one of our most moving modern love- 
poems. Mr. MacNeice has, what so many of his contemporaries lack, a clear 
vision of his means (we are not so sure about his meanings), and the power to 
comprehend the sensory image, to love it enough and patiently, so that the 
translation, or rather, transmutation, is often completely felicitous. It is 
perhaps because he has been more aware of his limitations, of his capacity to 
give back measure to what he has taken, and because he has been, on the whole, 
unwilling to attempt to soar where soaring was inappropriate to him. Some oi 
his descriptive pieces remind us of Henley’s (this comparison probably won’t 
please him !), the character-sonnets and hospital pieces. A series of Novelettes 
does not come off for us. We think of Hardy in the same genre and find these, 
as a consequence, relatively diffuse ; Mr. MacNeice has no particular eye for 
the dramatic moment or much of a feeling for human psychology under such 
circumstances. In Picture Galleries with its Browningesque movement and 
material, the poet’s limitations are best exemplified ; for here he has ventured 
to break beyond them—and failed. The sort of philosophic common sense, 
with its golden mean, its Confucianism of the ‘ just enough,’ which conditions 
the meaning-structure of his verse, frees him for his love of the concrete world 
about him ; it makes possible therefore the body (and also the particular sort 
of soul to fit it) of some of the Coming of War pieces, and Evening in Connecticut 
and The British Museum Reading Room. But, in Picture Galleries—and, 
unfortunately there is in this volume more than a sprinkling of poems like it— 
much more is attempted. There is a commonplace catalogue of painters, 
revealing no more than the conventional image of them. 
. . « Michelangelo's tortured 
Urge to God, Greco’s fugue of fire, 
Goya’s sleight-of-hand that fooled his patrons. 
And then the matter, alien to Mr. MacNeice’s genius, begins to elude the poet and 
imposes a bastard prose on the poem which provokes the reader to argument. 
- . . that what we are or prefer is conditioned 
By circumstances, that evil and good 
Are relative to ourselves who are creatures of period. . . . 
The argument, not assimilated, in the poetry, ‘ suspends disbelief ’ no longer. 
We have no mind to say to Mr. MacNeice (Heaven forbid we should !) that he 
must by nature stay at his lyrical gifts. That way lies formula and the death 
through the personal cliché. A poet must be free to do what he feels is neces- 
sary for keeping pace with his own growth and his own curiosity ; he must 
remain perpetually the living creature ; and that involves conflict and change 
and search. But this book gives us further proof, of what we had already 
suspected, that this poet does not, shall we say, as far as we can at present see ? 
belong to the thinkers (in the Donne or Milton or Wordsworth sense) amongst 
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the poets. But surely the lineage of the ‘sweet singers’ is good enough for 
any poet! This book has given us fine moments : and we are grateful for them. 
How much happier the critic would be if the ‘ blurb’ on dust-covers were 
abolished! Is there anything more calculated to put his back up than ‘his 
remarkably imaginative and musical poems’ and ‘reveals an original talent 
with great promise for the future’? Mr. Tiller is, in fact, at the moment, a 
very minor versifier, twisting and turning amongst turgid imagery to give the 
impression of profound metaphysical allusiveness—and elusiveness. His com- 
positions are overpatterned like those of a painter who has no strong, simple 
structure to put forward. But that sort of thing gives itself away in a chance 
line, an image not too carefully dressed up : and so we get 
. . « and quiet water 
suckling the lisping beaches in the bay, 
which is not only an image not properly seen, but a sickly and unpleasant 
one. Later we get 
oh transient sweet winds, bend your cages ! 
Towers, neigh out your clamour upon this water ! 
There isn’t even the rhapsodical excitement that sometimes attends upon 
images not properly achieved but flung out in the passion of rapid speech. 
Underneath the ‘ fantastical ’ dress of these poems there is one of our good old 
‘nineties’ poets. Dylan Thomas plays his considerable part (it used to be 
Auden who gave us, vid his imitators, a headache; but it is now Thomas 
through his disciples who gives us the stomachache, with his ‘ prenatal imagery,’ 
as one of his admiring critics has quaintly interpreted the content of his verse 
to be) ; and we hear, far-off, the Early English voices that Hopkins and Doughty 
and Owen have evoked for the new poets to listen to in an ecstasy of misunder- 
standing. The Surrealist picture provides the jumbled and oddly juxtaposed 
visual world ; although dreams are much clearer and more ordered than this 
would generally have us believe. Attend the following lines taken from several 
poems and make what you can of them! And we have not tricked them out 
of their true contexts and thereby destroyed their essential intelligibility. 
Bent as a face watched in a water bubble, 
the sick year stood round us wearing ghosts .. . 
and the unborn were 
in guttering wicks by night . . . 
Finger, creators of our world, knowers 
of the heart’s lustful cipher, the soul’s 
script : who feel strange roads through music, . . 
We read poem numbered XXIV and are delighted with its movement and mean- 
ing—and then we come to this 
. . . girdled, we falter, in the adamant frieze 
of entities. 
We defy anybody to see that image, to participate easily and inevitably in it. 
The word ‘falter’ destroys the stone quality intended, and the poem itself 
is lost to us. The Lion has a Rosenbergian quality in its rhythms, and com- 
municates a unified meaning. It is perhaps the most successful poem in the 
book. We begin to hope; and then we come to poem XXXIV and, with it, 
the ridiculous (of England) 
. . . streets wherein the tears of Blake 
blossom out of stones and speak. 
VoL. CXXX—No. 778 R 
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The tears of Blake that blossom forsooth, out of stone! Blake, whose tears 
were wrathful ! 

The poems are, nearly all of them, remote from the war. Here is ‘ escape’ 
in the worst sense, escape through lack of understanding, no! through lack of 
a will to understanding, a modern escape with its 

It is the sweet beleaguered past makes mad 

bends the straight-falling shadow, corrupts 

the body’s bravery and grace. . . 
completely muddled in mind and measure and meaning (the corruption of this 
way of writing seems to be infecting us too !). In a poem entitled In the Snow, 
Mr. Tiller ends with, 

The plot is altered, the audience remains. 

They sigh a little, and give us up for ever. 
Well : we sigh a lot, but we remain, and shall, we hope, not give him up for ever. 
But we hope that he will take strenuously to economies and use his clothing 
coupons with the utmost care. He has something we believe, very little as yet, 
but something, underneath the peacock’s feathers. 

Modern Verse 1900-1940 is another anthology to add to the present spate. 

All the usual names are here, down to Dylan Thomas. There is no Graves, 
no Coppard (a little known but good poet), no Rosenberg, a Robert Nichols 
poorly represented, too little Edward Thomas, and that not very representative, 
and too much Eliot, and somebody named Anne Ridler who ought not to be 
here at all. This spate of modern anthologies is becoming very disconcerting 
—and dangerous. Admittedly we have derived a good deal of profit in the 
past through chancing in anthologies on names and odd poems, which have 
sent us to new and important things. But the trouble to-day is (and it is so, 
too, with book reviews) that readers tend to stay at them; they derive their 
picture of contemporary creation by the poem that seems to stand out clearest 
and most alone. In the case of the poets of the past we can come to them in 
this way as a ‘refresher’ since we are in possession of the total context of 
their poems, although, evén here, poets like Coleridge and Wordsworth and 
Herrick and King have been hard done by, and generations of readers saved the 
essential trouble of going to the body of their work, with consequent grotesque 
assessments, even amongst those who ‘ ought to know better,’ of the total 
significance of their genius. But in the case of living and young and growing 
poets the consequence both for reader and writer may be very bad: the writer 
is tempted to reiterate the mode made most popular by the anthologist, and 
the reader may tend to see the poet always as the poet of a certain mode and 
to resent any attempt to shatter that image by the unexpected adventure. 
(How Spender must now curse the anthologists for their repetition of his very 
adolescent The Express !). The danger becomes very much greater in a world 
where ‘ passive appreciation’ is more and more the fashion owing to the 
wireless, the cinema, and the ‘ digest.’ A true poet is, after all, making his own 
contextual world ; and the greater his integrity and unity as poet, the more 
essential it becomes for us to see each poem as fruit upon the unique tree. The 
so-called ‘ perfect poem ’ is a snare and a delusion. True poetry is not imper- 
sonal in that sense: the whole voice is in each poem, truly, but we can only 
get to hear that whole voice by going to and fro along the whole length of a 
poet’s achievement. For the poet, each poem he writes has just that grain of 
imperfection (even in his finest efforts) which is the starting-point for new 
creation, the germ of a new conflict. L. Aaronson. 
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Conrad and his Contemporaries, by J. H. Retinger (Faber and Faber, for the 
Minerva Publishing Company, 5s. net). 


With his inaccurate sub-title and occasionally inaccurate phrasing— 
‘souvenirs’ are not ‘memories’ in English, any more than ‘ successors’ are 
‘executors ’"—Mr. Retinger might yet provide an excellent text for a reviewer 
who wished to emphasise the inestimable value of the disciplined training in the 
accurate, clear, easy and unaffected handling of material, which his French 
education doubtless gave him. One finds oneself willing to accept at second- 
hand with a certain satisfaction what in a pretentious and oafish writer of one’s 
own race one would reject with disdain. 

Conrad and his contemporaries appear quite frankly as figures in the author’s 
own mental and spiritual evolution, and most of what we are told of Conrad 
as ‘the most representative European,’ of Arnold Bennett, of ‘ the Marquis de 
Castellane, the famous “ Boni,” ’ we have heard before. From the purely Polish 
point of view we receive much more enlightenment, particularly vivid in its 
emotional sincerity being the story of Conrad’s brief revisiting of Cracow on 
the eve of the Four Years’ War. The contrast between the drab, provincial 
town from which he had set out in the ‘ Seventies,’ and from which Mr. Retinger 
set out equally despondently in the early ‘ Nineteen-Hundreds,’ and the alert, 
awakened city to which they both returned in 1914, is a measure of the resur- 
rection which Poland had achieved during the declining epoch of Austro- 
Hungarian domination. Much of Conrad’s odd reticence and shyness in rela- 
tion to things Polish, really bewildering to those who had contact with him, is 
conveyed and justified more convincingly than ever before, as is perhaps only 
natural, by his younger compatriot. 

The summary nature of his narrative may excuse the repetition in detail 
of ‘ the strange stories about Oscar Wilde and Pierre Louys ’ which Gide told 
him. But when we are informed, concerning Smollett and Richardson, that 
‘ he (Conrad) made me read their novels repeatedly and never tired of comment- 
ing on them,’ we are justified in wishing that some of the comment had been 
preserved, at least more than President Coolidge’s on the famous sermon 
‘Sin.’ It is the sort of thing we would give a good deal to know. Unfor- 
tunate, too, is the diffidence which he felt in relation to the country of his 
adoption, especially as it induced him to conceal his true views on Dickens. 
They are much more in accord with those current here than he or his ‘ Boswell ’ 
thought. It is not now, and was certainly not in Conrad’s time, correct to say, 
of Dickens, that ‘love for him . . . and . . . sentimental appreciation of his 
beauty . . . is universal among English people.’ 

The section called At Random contains a good deal of new and interesting 
information, including an absorbing account of Conrad’s collaboration with the 
author in the writing of a play now lost. We have vividly depicted the typical 
unending and comprehensive dramatic monologue which preceded all creative 
work with him, and a confirmation of what Ford Madox Ford has already said 
about a parallel experience. Perhaps the only serious blemish on the book is 
the slightly offensive tone adopted towards the latter. Ford was apt to be a 
figure of comedy in his naive self-dramatisation. He may easily appear to 
have ‘ filled in London the réle which Voltaire once ascribed to Fréron.’ But 
none of us who have personally encountered his great-hearted, generous- 
minded and fundamentally humble loyalty to the ideal of good writing, can 
let others of Mr. Retinger’s allusions pass without protest. Ford was never at 
any time ‘ a champion of British jingoism,’ as we understand jingoism. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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The Bond of Peace, and other war-time addresses, by His Eminence Cardinal 
Hinsley (Burns Oates, 6s.). 


In this volume the head of the Roman Catholic Church in England has 
published a number of sermons, pastoral letters, speeches and broadcasts. 
The collection puts the Cardinal in the very first place among the religious 
leaders of the country. From no other ecclesiastical lips do we get such a 
striking combination of theological authority, moral directness, human sym- 
pathy and political judgment. 

The spiritual and moral issues of the war form the thread running through 
these utterances. The blatant violation of human values by the totalitarian 
régimes bring out His Eminence’s great gift of informed moral denunciation 
in the grand style of the true prophet. This book is evidence that the religious 
authority of the Church rests upon God’s word for the good life of man. Whether 
the Cardinal is addressing his own flock, broadcasting to the people of Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, guiding the ‘ Sword of the Spirit ’ movement or exposing 
the ultimate lie of the Nazi ‘ ideology,’ he speaks with authority, true piety 
and force. Two essays show the mantle of the scholar worn lightly over the 
pastoral shoulders, a fine sermon on St. Leo the Great and a message to South 
America entitled ‘ The Value of Latin Culture.’ 

In several essays the religious foundations of social life and the catholic 
conception of all education as necessarily religious, are pressed strongly home. 
The outstanding mark of these prelatorial pronouncements is the genuineness 
with which the author speaks at once as a Christian and a national leader. 
There is no trace here of that tortuous strain to be found in so many dignitaries 
when they try to interweave their untheological ethics with their bewildered 
political attitudes. 

As one would expect, these addresses contain plentiful quotation from Papal 
encyclicals. Unfortunately an overdose of these equivocal generalisations 
somewhat weakens the unmistakable concreteness of the Cardinal’s moral 
judgments on historical forces to-day. 

V. A. Demant. 


NOTE 


On October 27th Lord Haw Haw, broadcasting from Berlin, quoted 
the verses ‘ Alice at the Cheshire Sphinx,’ which appeared in our Sep- 
tember issue. We should like to point out that he was guilty of a slight 
misquotation. The two last lines of the original verses ran : 


“ Oh, good heavens, what a mess 
Did we make of Rudolf Hess ! ” 


As quoted by Lord Haw Haw, they ran : 


** To the heavens we confess 
That our broadcasts are a mess.” 
EDIrTor. 
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